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Fac-simile of tester’s report on Starting Motor = 


Corps of Testers 


Fac-simile of tester’s report on dynamos 


Each dynamo is similarly inspected and tested 
for hours at a speed of over 1000 revolutions 
per minute without stopping. The machine 
is also tested for output and defects, so that 
any dynamo surviving the gruelling ordeal will 
generate its full quota of current. 


W HEN, purchasing a car equipped with the 

Gray & Davis starting-lighting system you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that ¢hzs sys- 
tem has been put through complete tests, far 
more drastic than actual service in the hands 
of the car owner. 








Nothing is left to chance, nothing is taken Finally comes the O. K. of the Chief Tester 
: for granted in the Gray & Davis factory. and a review of the records of each unit. The 
= system has then proved its ability to meet every 
The system is designed with the experience road and weather condition. 
gained during 23 years of dynamo and motor 


construction. It is manufactured to outlive , = way ”~ 
system occupies a distinctive position and the 


the car and to give absolute satisfaction under , 
= all conditions. It is built in the largest factory big reason why you should demand it on the == 


devoted to starting-lighting systems. car you purchase. = 

Press a pedal and the engine starts. A sim- 
ple switch on the dash controls all lights. 
Occasional lubrication and replenishment of 
the battery with distilled water are required— 
that is all. 63 Service Stations stand ready at 
all times to assist our users or give advice. 





That is one reason why the Gray & Davis 





After each Gray & Davis starting motor is 
finished, it is given a minute mechanical ex- 
After the inspectors pass it, the 
motor goes to the testing rooms. Here an 
expert puts it through its paces. He proves 
the speed, torque, and voltage. He is but one 





amination. 


Send for the Gray & Davis catalog, which 
gives full information. 


of a squad of men who give their whole time 
to determining motor efficiency. 
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The Franklin Six-Thirty 





Weight 2630 lbs. 
Price $2300 


Six-Thirty Touring Car. Weight 2725 lbs. Six-Thirty Roadster. 
Price $2300 


Lightest of all Sixes 
The Six-Cylinder 30 Horse Power 


Franklin 


The touring car weighs 2725 pounds, the roadster 2630 
poundsand the enclosed carsare proportionately light. Light 
weight means economy and comfort, and economy and com- 
Six-Thirty Coupe. Weight 2788 Ibs. fort aredemanded by experienced motorists. Heavy weight 

Price $2050 adds nothing to comfort and safety but does add to expense. 


Tire Mileage, Gasoline Mileage 
and Upkeep 

can be reasonable only when the car itself is reasonable. 
The great success of the Franklin is based on the fact 
that it is a reasonable car, a car anyone able to buy a good 
car can afiord to run. 

Any Franklin dealer will weigh the car for you. 
Prices are F. O. B. Syracuse, N. Y. Catalogue sent to any address. 


Note: Orders for enclosed cars, early fall delivery, accepted now. 


Franklin Automobile Company Syracuse N Y 
Six-Thirty Sedan. Weight 2924 Ibs. . 
Price $3200 





Six-Thirty Berlin. Weight 3121 Ibs. 


Six-Thirty Limousine. Weight 2979 Ibs. 
Price $3400 


Price $3300 Interior of Roadster 


2725 pounds, 4% inch Tires 
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E SAY to men everywhere: it is very much your 
affair, this matter of Kuppenheimer Clothes 
in your locality. It should be of interest to 
you to examine clothes that have such a wide follow- 
ing among those who know what is appropriate and 
what is practical in men’s attire. 
Here is a business that achieves the very front 
rank of a great industry on the sheer merit of what 
it has to offer. 





It is the fastest-growing clothing business in 
this country—through the influence of the men who 
wear the clothes and the success of the dealers who 
sell them. R 

Your Kuppenheimer clothier believes in success 
through service. You are pretty sure to find that 
both he and his salespeople are practical clothing 
men—who know they can rely on the clothes and on 
the co-operation of the House that is back of them. 


Our book, “Styles for Men,” sent upon request 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1914. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 
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Entered at the New York Post 
Office as Second-Class Matter 





Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 
Post Office Department, Ottawa, Canada 
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The Pamted Scene 


HE beginnings were conventional 

enough; not very edifying, not 

in the least worth telling the 

story of, if they had gone on 
and led to what such beginnings gen 
erally do, But because, at a certain point, there came a difference, I am going 
to ask you to bear with me patiently while I get the rather shabby and shop 
worn preliminaries out of the way, and get down to the point where the differ 
ence began, as briskly as I know how. 

She was a chorus girl in a show which we will call, to avoid being unpleas- 
antly personal, “La Reyue Folle,” a vividly orchidaceous dramatic entertainment 
which flourished annually on Broadway. She was the one—if you care about 
particulars—who came out in 
the first act with apparently 
nothing on but a hat, a feather 
boa, and a large muff. A sec- 
ond glance corrected this im- 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


pression, to be sure. 

As for him, he was a young 
man—thirty perhaps—and he 
sut in the front row. At the 
end of the first act he found 
out, from an adequately tipped 
usher, that her name was Daisy 
Reddesdale, bought a bunch of 
orchids at the hotel florist’s 
around the corner, and = sent 
them back to her with a note 
to the effect that he was lone- 
some, that he was sitting on 
the aisle in the front row, and 
that wouldn’t she please glance 
down that way and see if she 
liked his looks? 


HE slanted a_ half-defiant 
S and, perhaps, a little con 

temptuous nod at him dur 
ing the second act—enough so 
that he came around to the 
stage door. And he lifted his 
hat and said “Good evening” 
when she came out. And she 
said, to make it seem a little 
less raw somehow: “I (hought 
I saw you out in front.” And 
a taxi driver, with an eye on 
the cop at the Broadway cor 
ner, came swooping up on the 
wrong side of the street, know 
ing a sure-fire fare when he 
saw one. Then the young man, 
about thirty, put Daisy Reddes 
dale into the taxi and took her 
to one of the regular restau 
rants and ordered the regular 
supper, including a quart of the 
regular champagne. 

The conversation halted and 
creaked more or less while 
they were waiting for the cham 
pagne to come and really start 
things. She said New York 


WALTER GOLDBECK 





She said something that made him set 


By Henry Kitcheil Webster down his just-filled glass and stare 


at her. 

The first of the series of happenings 
that made the difference was the discov- 
ery by the producer of “La Revue Folle’—a discovery not made until rehearsals 
were in full swing—that he was shy a climax for his first act. The next thing 
was the submission to him, by an extraneous song writer, of a ‘really cracking 
tune called “Panama.” The producer heard the tune and decided that Panama 
was good dope. So he ordered a new set of costumes and sent for the head of 
the scenic studio that had built the production, telling him what he wanted in 
a few well-chosen words, and urging him to cut loose and hustle. 

With the intermediate proc- 
esses we have nothing to do, 
the next fact that matters to 
us being that Daisy Reddesdale, 
who had not been nicknamed 
Moony for nothing, was wan- 
dering at large on the stage 
when they ran down the new 
back cloth, which represented, 
more or less, the entire Isthmus 
of Panama, with a fleet of 
battleships going ‘through the 
canal. The scenic artist had 
followed instructions and cut 
loose, and no important feature 
of the big job was omitted. By 
a miracle of perspective, you 
were able to see the Gatun 
Dam, Gatun Lake, Culebra Cut, 
and, as I said, a fleet of white 
battleships with, practicable 
searchlights steaming through 
at eighteen knots or so an hour. 
The upper part of the stage was 
built up on paraHels, and by 
this means one of the locks 
was presented on the stage it- 
self; the vessel, steaming in at 
the low level, showing only her 
masts and funnels, was locked 
through and out again at high 
level—all in less than thirty 
seconds a record which may 
well overwhelm Colonel Goethals 
with despair. 


S I have said, Daisy was 
A mooning around at large 
when this was tried out 
for the first time. It caught 
her eye. It, as it were, hypno- 
tized her, and she stood at gaze 
until somebody in authority 
wanted to know what in blazes 
she was doing there and or- 
dered her out of the way. 

She was always doing things 
like that. In nicknaming her— 
half in affection and half in 
contempt, which is the regular 
formula for producing  nick- 


Was a great little old burg. As I have said, Daisy was mooning around at large names—*Moony,” her associates 
wasn’t it? And he said it cer when this was tried out for the first time. It caught her eye had characterized her pretty 
tainly was. And she asked him well. “Nosey” wouldn’t have 


if he lived here, and he said no—she was the only person in the town that he 
knew. Then she asked him if he had got that coat of tan (there is something 
very classy about tan in winter) down in Palm Beach? And he said no—he 
Was just up from the Zone. 

Right there is where things began to get different. Because she didn’t Say, as 
Would nine out of ten chorus girls with a bitten-down yawn: “Oh, yes, of course,” 
and change the subject. Nor, as would the tenth chorus girl: “What’s the Zone?” 


. . . 


done at all, although she was always asking questions, because they weren't 
inquisitive questions. The swift-running current of dressing-room scandal was 
never troubled by her oar. 
Daisy’s questions generally began with “Why.” like those with which a small 
boy poses his father, and they were generally received with shrieks of derision. 
This never troubled Daisy, who, as a rule, stood by her guns until somebody 
had been found who, between amusement and exasperation, would give her an 








occurred to her 
light “stayed 
from the 


to spread out 


her It had 
why a 
light 


consented 


satisfied 
for 
the pencil of 


that 
to wonder, 
little’; why 
of the topmost 


answer 
instance spot 


shot 
not 


back 


gallery 


Somebody told her this was because it had to go 
through a hole; whereupon Daisy punched a hole in 
a shoe box and demonstrated, with a single incan- 


descent light, that it didn’t work that way. She kept 
the question alive for two weeks, until it was finally 
laid to rest by the chief electrician, who drew for her a 
diagram of a hyperbolic paraboloid reflector 
and expounded the matter to her. 

When anything big happened in the world, 
like the sinking of the Titanic, for instance, 
Daisy was unbearable for a month. 

This capacity of hers for wonder—an ex- 
cellent, almost an essential, thing in a poet- 
is not precisely one of the qualities demanded 
of a chorus girl, and the absence of mind, 
and the trick of losing herself to all mun- 
dane considerations which went with it, 
would have lost her her job a hundred times 
had it not been for the fact that she had 
an infallible sense of rhythm, that she could 
sing in tune, and that she had a shape which 
was simply a producer’s dream. These as- 
made her one of the Old Guard—that 
small battalion of chorus girls who, though 
shows may come and shows may are 
never out of a job and never leave New York; 
whose world is bounded by One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street on the north and 
Herald Square on the south. 


sets 


¥ 
£0, 


she gave up more of her weekly salary 

in fines, I suspect, than any other mem- 
ber of the battalion, and was bawled at 
oftener by irate stage managers. Her absent- 
wag one of the The 
can I find a polite way of put- 
ting it?—that was not brought to the 
theatre in a motor car. 

There was, of course, a certain fatuity in 
fining a girl a dollar when she had a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of diamonds on her fin- 
gers at the moment. And, besides that, she 
might get sore and make things really un- 
pleasant if you did. You had to keep up the 
appearance of discipline somehow, so it was 
natural to make a girl like Daisy the goat. 

Why had to supply herself 
with the perquisites of her position is per- 
haps a little hard to explain. She wasn’t 
of any great moral superiority to her more luxurious 


B's: though she was never out of a job, 


mindedness reasons. 
other was 


she 


she neglected 


conscious 


sisters. All she had to offer was the statement that 
she couldn’t be bothered. The fact remained, any- 
how, that she went on living pretty exclusively on 


her thirty a week, and that it was by her own elec- 
tion that she did so. 

Well, there you have all you need to 
Daisy to account for her rapturous absorption in the 
contemplation of the new back cloth which they un 
rolled at rehearsal for the first time that day, and 


know about 


of the practicable lock which the carpenters were 
building upstage; also, for the extreme discourtesy 
of the stage manager’s request to know what she 


was doing out there in everybody’s way, and his order 
that she move on. 

She didn’t get sore and say anything fresh; with- 
drew meekly enough, but simply to another point of 
vantage, where she could go on gazing at this new 
wonder. She was fined and otherwise remonstrated 
with on numerous occasions during the next two or 

and all of that before she ever asked a 
But when she began—when the flood broke 
you simply had to stand from under. 

The other chorus girls drowned her out in derisive 
shrieks as soon as they heard the word “why,” and 
her friend, the chief electrician, who began incau- 
tiously by admitting that he knew all about it, soon 
was fleeing her as if she had the bubonic plague. 
Then somebody, trying to be funny, picked up a steam- 
ship folder somewhere that advertised a special cruise 
to Panama—devoting a page or two to the wonders 
of the canal—and presented this derisively to Daisy. 


three days 
question. 


loose 


HE ignored the derision and took it in good faith, 
S and other literature of the same sort followed. 
The effect of all this had not been foreseen. It 
simply provided her with new and more unanswer 
When she was heard asking what a 
a steam shovel worked, 


able questions. 
suction dredge was, and how 
people realized that the joke went a good deal deeper 
than they had thought. 

One of the simplest 
(there is only one simpler, and that consists in laugh 
ing at people who are getting hurt, tortured, hanged, 
and so on) expresses itself in laughing at people who, 
bodily or mentally, are different—the dwarf, the wit 


forms of humor in the world 


tol, the lunatic. If you want a sample consider the 
court fools who used to amuse the barbarous kings 
and barons of the Middle Ages. Well, my notion of 


Daisy’s associates in the chorus of the “Revue Folle” 
is that if you could set them back a thousand years 


i a) wil 
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into the court of one of those barbarous barons, most 
of them, after a 
would find themselves quite at home. 
Anyhow, with a and a 
the suggestion was passed around that 
lunatic, nor even what 
by a nut, but—an alien—that’s the word I want. 
Anybody who lived or spent much of his time 
in a small, compact society—a college fraternity or a 
business office will do for an example—will remember 


momentary gasp of astonishment, 
there, 
was 

is meant 


nudge here grimace 
Daisy 


well, of course, not a 


has 





She came out in the first act with ap- 
parently nothing on but a hat, a feather boa, and 


a large muff. A second glance corrected this impression 
that while nobody was immune to jokes, there devel- 
oped, in course of time, the tradition of making some 
one person the special target for them—the butt. You 
all felt that that one person was more different from 
all the rest of you than any of the rest of you were 
from each other. Tacitly, there was a ring drawn 
around him, which he inhabited all by himself. 

Probably you never gave any thought to 
the matter you happened -to be the 
within the ring. In that case, if you were a reflective 
soul, you indulged in the consolations of philosophy 
and told yourself that you had been paid a compli- 
ment. If you were not, you just felt lonesome and 
unhappy and wondered why. 

However, living with a ring drawn around you is 
a wonderful cultivator of reflections. 


"HAT Daisy Reddesdale did was not to stop ask- 
W ing questions, but to begin asking them of her 
self instead of other people. And mostly they 
began, as before, with “Why?” Don’t think she made 
a tragedy of it. She was no sensitive plant shrivel- 
ing at an unfriendly touch. And the fact that her 
vocabulary of introspective terms was strictly lim- 
ited saved her from going very far. The upshot of 
her reflections came to about this: that she and her 
companions in the chorus, and the principals and the 
audiences out in front, were a bunch of shines. Not 
very real and not very important. There were real 
people in the world—people who did things that mat- 
tered. But her world didn’t touch theirs at all. 
Certainly the front of the house was no better than 
the back. They wanted—out there—precisely the sort 
of thing that she and her colleagues on the stage were 


serious 


unless person 


giving them. One was a perfect complement to the 
other. Those people in the first four or five rows, 
whose faces she could distinguish—people who had 


paid five dollars a pair for their seats in order to be 
close enough to be sure of seeing everything there 
was to see—were acting really, just as much as any 
body in the show. Each of them was almost painfully 
anxious to convince his neighbors that he was wise 
all right—nothing was getting by him. But she and 
her companions had nothing to feel superior about. 
They were trying their best, all of them, to give those 
imitation rounders what they wanted. 

Occasionally, of course, her eye picked an excep- 


tion—somebody out in those five front rows who 


1914 


looked as if he didn’t And the most striking 


of these exceptions was the deeply tanned young man 


belong. 


about thirty, who one night sat on the aisle She 
saw him in a minute, and it wasn’t very long before 
she was aware that he had seen her. What the devil 
had he come here for? she wondered 

Well, at the end of the first act she got his note. 
And she gave a harsh little laugh and shrugged her 
bare shoulders and asked herself: “After all, why 
not?” What was the use of being lonesome and ask 


ing questions and letting them draw a ring 
around you? 

Have I for that half-defiant, 
half-contemptuous nod she slanted down at 
him when she first the stage in the 
act? I don’t She 
plained it to me. I 


accounted 


came on 


second know. never ex 


have just pieced it to- 


gether from scraps too fragmentary to be 
called confidences. But I imagine it was 
something pretty much like that. Anyhow, 
I know that she did nod to him, and that 
from that point things went on just as I 


have told you. 

When he told her that he was just up from 
the Zone, what she blurted out, with a sud- 
den stare of incredulity and a setting down 
of her own glass, was: “My Gawd! What 
are you doing here?” 


UT she didn’t give him the time he 
B needed in his astonishment to answer 
the question. She flushed, bit her under- 
lip, and, catching up her glass again, nodded 
at him across the rim. 
“Here’s luck!” she said. 
There was a bit of silence. 
found his conversational feet yet. 
“Been working down there on the canal?” 
The question came out with some 


He hadn't 


she asked 


thing of a rush, as if she had not meant to 
ask it and then had done it anyway. 

He released a rather explosive sigh. ‘Four 
years,” he said. “And I struck New York 


this afternoon.” 
“Kind of funny,’ 
come to our show and see it again first thing. 
“See it?” he echoed rather blankly. 
“Sure,” “the the 
with the battleships going through.” 
“Oh, yes Sure,” he said vaguely. 
Because, the gospel truth was, he hadn't 
all. His was the 
right aisle, and he had been looking at Daisy 
tights and her tunic of American 
flags that came up only over one shoulder. 
She different the table 
from him, in her little round hat with its high interro 
gation-point feather and little V 


*she said, “that you should 


” 


she said, canal and lock 


yes. 


seen it at seat over on 


in her flesh-colored 


looked very now, 


UCcCTOSS 


her simple necked 


blouse. It took a certain effort of mind to realize 
that she was the same girl. It wasn’t so much her 
clothes, either, as the way she was looking at him. 

“I wish you'd tell me something,” said Daisy. 
“Why—” She hesitated and glanced around. None 
of the company was within earshot. “Why do they 
have locks and gates in the canal? Why don’t they 


have it all open, so a boat can go straight through?’ 

The question made her seem more different a gir! 
than ever. He didn’t answer it at once 
at her a little blankly, and once more set down his 
blankly and, though the feeling didn’t show in 
his face, almost resentfully. 

He didn’t want to talk about the canal. At least 
he would have told you with a good deal of confidence 


stared across 


glass 


that he didn’t. 

He had lived four years in a lattice workhouse 
with a galvanized-iron roof with six or eight other 
bachelor engineers and got his meals in the “gold” 
side of a commission hotel.” He had spent his days 


in the big resonant repair shop up on the brink of 
the Culebra Cut. Strenuous, fierce, exhausting days 
they had been, because when a thing down 
it’s wanted again in a hurry, and as it always breaks 
in unexpected ways you can't be sure of having the 
right material at hand for repairing it. The tension 


breaks 


of the big job-—-the tension that never slacked—drew 
up unexpected expedients out of your mind, made 
you a better man than you had any right to be, got 
more — oh, ever so much more than your regular 


horsepower out of you. 


T WASN’T a thing you romanticized about. You 
| hadn’t any for that, and, besides, it 

was against the traditions of 
wore an oriflamme or carried a motto on 
You grunted and the 
wriggled your shoulder into as comfortable a 


spare energy 
Nolw nly 
shield. 


the place 

his 
swore, knocked incompetents, 
position 
under the load as you could find, and pushed. That 


was the day’s work. 


When it was over, you sat around in the veranda 
with your six or eight messmates and talked about 
the job. Or else you went over to the Y. M. C. A. and 
played pool on the crooked table—and talked about 
the job. And then you went to bed—and dreamed 


married friend 
somewhere, or 


about the job. 
you to dinner 


On Sunday, perhaps, a 


asked down the line 


there’d be a ball game, or a concert by the Commission 


band. But you found it a little irritating to have noth 
ing to do, and when you talked about the job, your 


comments had more acid and pepper in them than on 
week days. Because, of course, whether at your 
friend’s table, or at the ball game, or in the veranda 
at the Tivoli listening to the band, the job was still 
what you talked about. 

So you can imagine that it wasn't to talk about the 
job that. this young man about thirty, who sat in an 
seat at “La Revue Folle,” had flagged Daisy 
Reddesdale and asked her out to supper. 

He had reached New York, as he had told her that 
very afternoon, at the end of six days of passionate 
hurry 

six 


aisle 


he had to hurry, you see, even in a deck chair 
days of consulting the chart and the log and 
counting the revolutions of the screw in an eagerness 


to get back to what he had for four years been eall- 


ing God’s country. Then New York—New York that 
didn’t know him (he lived out in Ohio) nor care a 
curse about him: New York that, after all his eager- 


ness, terrified him with its strangeness, its newness, 
its complete absorption in its own affairs. There 
wasn’t a friendly, casual word to be had out of any- 
body. He had tried to get into conversation with a 
man on the roof of a Fifth Avenue stage, and the man 
had changed his seat as if he had suspected him of 
being a pickpocket. 

Writing that note and sending those orchids around 
to Daisy had been rather a last resort. He had never 
done anything just like that before, and when it was 
done he was seized with a feeling not far from panic. 
He almost didn’t go back to his seat in the front row 
at all. The slanting nod of assent she gave him was 
the first communication he had had from anybody, 
because you can’t count the fixed smile of the hotel 
clerk, nor the “Thank you, sir,” of the bell boy whom 
you have just given a dime. 


MOCKING devil in his ear suggested that Daisy’s 
A greeting was of the same order, but he managed 

at first not to pay much attention to it. It kept 
on making itself heard, though, in the taxi, and began 
again in the restaurant while they were waiting for the 
champagne. After they’d drunk enough of that per- 
haps he’d be able to forget it altogether. Perhaps 
even she would, too. 

Well, the champagne had come and they had had 
one look at each other across the rims of their glasses, 
and then—right then—just when things were starting, 
she had asked him—what a lock was for! 

I don’t wonder he looked blank. A very little would 
have made all the difference. If the girl’s voice had 
rung a little flat, if the interest and concern in her 
face had looked a little meretricious, why then he 
would have laughed and said: “*What are locks for? 


Why, to make little girls ask questions.” . And he 
would have reached out to change glasses with her. 


But as he looked at her—blankly, as I said, and 
at first a little resentfully, for queering the game 
just as it was getting started—he realized all at once 
that the eager question in the girl’s voice and eyes 
was not something that he had paid for. Her inter- 


The question made her seem more different a girl than ever. 
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est in locks and gates was not any part of any con- 
tract implied. 

Somewhat to his own surprise, he smiled at her 
a smile of rather a different quality from that with 
which he had greeted her at the stage door, too. 

“Why,” he said, “the locks are just a flight of stairs 
that the ships go up on. 
and three steps down on the other. 
feet at a step—higher than the ceiling up there. 
ships—liners—battleships.” 

“What do they have to go up the stairs for?” de- 
manded Daisy, and he told her that, and 
“Gee!” and her eyes fairly shone as she looked across 
at him. There was no champagne about it either. 
After that first sip she hadn’t touched her glass. 

His own eyes kindled, too, as the potent lure of 
her eagerness drew him on. A stronger lure it must 
have been than the insolent loveliness of the girl in 
the feather boa and the large muff, because it made 
him forget all about her. About, I mean, the girl to 
whom he had written the note. 


4, 


Three steps up on one side 
They go up thirty 
Big 


she said 


dam clean across the lower end of the valley, 

and how they had wondered whether the soft, 
treacherous land would hold; of the frantic rages of 
the Chagres River, and how they had tamed and har- 
nessed it; of the deadly fever that had conquered the 
French, and how, under Gorgas, they had learned to 
smile at it. Finally he told her of the work of biting 
out the backbone of a hemisphere—the cut through the 
Continental Divide at Culebra; and of the cold, slimy 
malice of the monster Cucaracha, whose first veiled 
threat had brought despair to. the engineers under 
De Lesseps; how, after lying apparently asleep for 
weeks, it would come crawling down into the canal 
overnight and bury a train of cars and a battery of 
steam shovels. How Gaillard had fought the thing 
week by week, month by month, year by year, with 
the only weapon there was—an indomitable patience 
that never yielded to panic. And how, finally, he had 
died, as truly in battle as if he had fallen leading a 
forlorn hope under the colors, 
He told her how, when they 


| yy TOLD her why they had to build the great 


y had had to withdraw 
the steam shovels to let water in, the monster had 
come sprawling down in his insolence clear across the 
cut, and how, with a swarm of dredges like angry 
bees, they had attacked it all over again—eaten a 
channel through what, for its inertness, dynamite 
could not touch. How they were going on—how they 
would go on—biting away at it until the last ton of 
slimy clay that could slide had slipped to its position 
of final repose. 


T WAS a queer place to be telling that story, there 
| in the regular restaurant, with its regular habitués 

all around applauding the regular music, laughing 
at the regular sort of jokes. And she was a queer 
little Desdemona to tell that sort of a tale of conquest 
to, leaning forward there with her elbows on the table 
and the regular champagne going flat in its glass 
beside her hand. 

But Desdemona herself never listened to the Moor’s 


He didn’t 


answer it at once — stared across at her a little blankly, and once more set down his glass 
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stories with a wider wonder in her eyes, though Ill 
admit a doubt as to whether Desdemona, when the 
tale was told, said “Gee, that’s great!” and gave her 
head a hard little shake in an unsuccessful attempt 
to recover the present again, as Daisy Reddesdale did. 

He was lighting a cigarette with the same end in view, 
and there was silence for part of a Finally: 

“What did do?” you run 


one of those dredges?’ 


i SHOOK his head. “Repaired them when they 
H broke down,” he said, and then he flushed a 

little as it occurred to him, somewhat un- 
accountably, that he hadn’t yet told her his name. 
It hadn't been signed to the note that went with 
the orchids. It seemed almost as if they couldn’t 
both be real—the man who had written that note 
to the girl who had acknowledged its receipt across 
the footlights with that slanting, half-contemptuous 
nod, and the man who now fumbled for his pocket- 
book and drew out one of his handed it 
across to her. 

“That was what they called my job down there,’ 
he said a little awkwardly. 

She looked at him very straight and rather in- 
tently before she read what was on the card, and 
when she did the color had flushed up-into her cheeks, 
too. But something in what he said caught, a little 
tardily, her attention. 

“*Was? she questioned. ‘Do you mean you've quit 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I’ve earned a three months’ 
leave. I swore when I left Colon that if I could get 
any decent sort of a job up here I wouldn’t go back.” 

The girl gave an incredulous little laugh. ‘“That’s 
funny,” she said. “If I’d ’a’ had a job like that, you 
couldn’t have pried me loose. It’s none of my busi- 


minute. 


you asked Daisy. “Did 


cards and 


o” 


ness,” she went on apologetically and rather em- 
barrassed, for he was looking at her intently with 


a frown between his brows, “but I should think you'd 
want to stay right there until you’d put that hunk of 
mud on the everlasting blink. Somebody’ll stay there, 
I suppose, till it’s done, but—well, it won’t be you.” 
She looked away from him and laughed rather nervy- 


ously. “That’s a real job,” she concluded. “Gee!” 

“4 I SHEY flickered the lights just then as a hint 
that it was one o’clock; and the waiter was 
demonstratively waiting to be asked for the 

check. But the abstraction into which her last com- 

ment had thrown him was too deep to be broken, 


even by paying it. He would, indeed, have handed 
over his watch to a regular highwayman without pay- 
ing him the compliment of full attention. 

“It’s easier to see that,” he said at last, 
you get away from it than when you're right 
there in the ditch. Down there you know the grind 
that begins every day at half-past six, and you know 
the heat and the wind that comes roaring down the 
cut all the time and never stops. And you know that 
you’re trying to deliver a little more than a man 
really can. You feel a long way off—feel that life 
a regular white man’s life—is going on without you; 


“when 
down 


that nobody knows what you’re doing and nobody 
cares. And at night you get frightened—lonesome.” 
The word rang a bell somehow. He didn’t know 


why. He’d forgotten that he had used it in the note 
that went with the orchids, but it waked him up with 
a jerk—brought him back to the restaurant where the 
others were making up for their diminishing num- 
bers by an increased hilarity—brought him back to 
the champagne bottle in its bucket of half-melted ice, 
and to what had long ceased <o sparkle in their glasses. 

He thrust back his chair a little abruptly. 

The girl had sat back a little, too, but there was 
no relaxation about her attitude. Every line of her 
was drawn taut, and her hands were gripping the 
sides of her chair. 

“IT mustn’t keep you up any longer,” he said. 
got a job, too. And you aren't on leave. 
taxi and send you home.” 

Still he didn’t move to rise and neither did she. 
But she leaned suddenly forward with wide eyes and 
parted lips. He was looking at his hands, which 
showed so brown against the white table edge they 
were gripping. 

“And to-morrow,” he said; 
I'll try to say thank you 
a hand to a fellow that 

“Oh!” said Daisy. 


“You've 
I'll get a 


, if I 
having held 


“to-morrow, 
for—for 
needed it.” 


may, 
out 


T’S a funny world, to be sure, and the morals of 
things are obscure and hard to find. You would 
hardly have picked her out at first glance for a 
good Samaritan as she came out on the stage in her 
feather boa and her large muff. Nor, for that matter, 
the man in the first row, writing his note and sending 
his orchids. Yet that is what each of them turned out 
—so far as the other was concerned—to be. And with- 
out in the least meaning to. There must have been a 
spiritual prophylactic somewhere in the situation. 
They didn’t waste much time on the puzzle 
something better to think about, I suppose. 
since I heard the story I’ve been wondering. 
It seems absurd to give the credit to the 
painter. And yet—where else? 


had 
But ever 


scene 
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NOWING that the Giants and 
White Sox were to conclude their 
world tour in London by displaying 
America’s national pastime before the English 
sporting colony, Collier’s sent Henry Beach Need- 
ham to find just what impression baseball would 


make upon the British mind. The American play- 


ers and their game had been received with vast 
delight in China, Japan, and other parts of 
the world. Baseball over this wide realm JF, 
had been acclaimed as a wonderful sport, / 
but England, with her greater and deeper / 
sporting tradition, and her greater and 7 
deeper exclusiveness, was more of a guess. 
And England was waiting grimly for the 
test —to ‘‘be shown” that baseball 
was a greater game than cricket. The 
Americans furnished London a wonder- 
fulgame. They came—they were seen— 
and Mr. Needham tells who conquered. 


E GAVE the English too fast, too 


exciting a game! They simply 
couldn’t make out what baseball 


was all about. Bewildered, puzzled 
as to what to criticize and how to frame their 
criticism, yet obliged in self-defense to condemn, 
they could only repeat as if by rote: “It isn’t 
cricket.” No, it isn’t. By this time every fan in Amer- 
ica is familiar, through the press reports, with the game 
of baseball played before the King and 27,000 people. 
From any angle it was a great game, and if one con- 
siders it from an inside standpoint the contest—it was 
not an “exhibition”"—was nothing short of marvelous. 
The teams had been on shipboard from Alexandria to 
Naples, and had been nineteen days ashore—a week in 
Paris !—with but one afternoon’s practice at Nice. The 
ground was soft and the ball sfippery. Yet these handi- 
caps (scarcely mentioned by the British “critics”) had 
practically no effect on the play. Except for the fail- 
ure to field a couple of bunts—due to the treacherous 
turf—which did not affect the result in any way, the 
game was perfectly played. Indeed every man was 
keyed up to championship form by the presence of 
loyal Americans, by the big crowd, and by the inter- 
estedness of the King of England. 


The King’s a Fan— He ‘‘Doubted’’ the Umpire 
IS Majesty sat directly back of the home plate, 
H and when a man scored or a batsman returned to 
the bench or the men raced in from the field, 
they could study his face and, seeing plainly that he 
was absorbed in the play, find that inspiration for su- 
perior effort which the home fan ordinarily supplied. 
The King came well prepared. In general he under- 
stood the game. But he wasn’t content with his 
rudimentary knowledge. “Why did they do so?” or 
“What's the meaning of that?’ were questions he 
fired at Irwin Laughlin, First Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy, who acted as Keeper of the Royal 
Seore Card. This interest was constantly reflected in 
the King’s face, and his approval he showed unmis- 
takably. Also, the humor of the “bleacher talk” did 
not escape him. When “Buck” Weaver dropped to the 
ground to avoid a wild pitch, and an American yelled: 
“That’s right—kill him!” the King laughed heartily. 
Later when Weaver got his base on balls, the King 
remarked: “Well, he deserved something.” 

But, most pleasing of all, his Majesty took excep- 
tion to a ruling of the umpire! A slow, tantalizing ball 
toward the second baseman was stopped by the pitcher, 
who slipped on the green turf and got the ball to first 
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‘Bleacher talk’’ put this smile on King George’s 
face. ‘‘That’s right, kill him,’’ yelled an American 
fan as a batter ducked a wild pitch—and the smile came 


well, a little late, “Gus” Axleson of the Chicago 
“Record-Herald” and I agreed. The King concurred. 

“T should doubt that!” he exclaimed to Mr. Laugh- 
lin. Thus was the judgment of Bill Klem questioned 
by George the Fifth. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the game in London 
was on foreign soil, the players suffered not at all 
from the absence of the fan. True, there were Ameri- 
can fans present—the whole American colony.of ‘em! 
—and they reeled off the fan's vocabulary from “Play 
ball!” to “Kill him!” But it is no bit of idle compli- 
ment to say that it was the King who nerved the 
Yankee ball tossers to play better than “condition” 
and the state of the diamond warranted. In so far as 
the players themselves were concerned, the King ac- 
ceptably filled the place of the American fan. 

Henceforth, in listing the virtues of his Majesty 
George V., let his Boswell conclude: “—a true sports- 
man and a real fan.” 


An Eleventh-Inning Finish 
—and They “‘Didn’t Get It!’’ 


UT the missing fan had the etfect of checking the 
enthusiasm which the exciting contest naturally 
generated. We Americans found ourselves inter- 
nally moved to jump up and yell, but externally con- 
strained from such undignified behavior. England 
saw a game of baseball that would have set the Polo 
Grounds or Comiskey Park crazy—and England re 
tained its sanity to the last half of the eleventh. Think 
of the climax !—or let me tell it again in an incident 
which emphasizes the sudden turn in the tide of victory 
Every American in London, including the players’ 
consorts, demanded a souvenir of the game 
ball that was actually in play. 


a base- 
Three dozen baseballs, 


~ 








the 


remained of 


Henry Beach Needham These were put in play in rapid succession, 


more, reserve stock 
for one reason because the soggy grounds 

soon made a ball heavy, but more particu- 

larly to supply the demand for souvenirs. In the last 
half of the tenth inning, with the Giants two runs 
ahead, a White Sox on second, and one man out, Tris 
Speaker came to bat determined to pull the game out 
of the fire. All White Sox rooters expected him to 
My, do it. Unlike the renowned Casey, Speaker did 

y not dent the London fog thrice and sit down; but 
% he failed to hit safely. Two out! 

% At this point “Bud” Callahan, son of James J., 
% but more particularly mascot of the White 
Sox, could not keep back his tears. “Bud” 
is a fine mascot, therefore a poor loser. As 

his father remarked: “With nine players 

like Bud you’d never lose a game.” Natu 
rally, Callahan, junior, takes some of his 
fighting qualities from his dad, who holds 
the reins over the White Sox, but on this 
occasion the father of Bud, his hand still 
tingling from the hearty grip of his Maj 
esty, therefore unwontedly sane, was ready 
to quit. Yes—Jimmie Callahan was ready 
to chalk up that game, on which hung the 
baseball championship of All England, to the 
tiants’ credit. Let the Irish in the vicinage 
of White Sox Park blush for him! 

Tactful is James J. Callahan—he made a speech 
in London second to none, and he was thinking 
of the souvenirs he had promised to members of 
the American colony. So with two out and the Giants 
two ahead, he grabbed the reserve balls. every one, and 
passed them out to the relic hunters. Then came the un 
expected—that turn of events which makes baseball so 
unlike cricket. Big Sam Crawford lofted the horsehide 
into the bleachers of left center, scoring Weaver ahead 
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of him! Think, for one moment, of the effect that 
would have been electrically produced at any ball 
park in America. Then turn to this picture: Buck 


Weaver waving his cap as he crossed the plate, White 
Sox jumping around in delight, Americans indulging 
in denatured cheering, the King applau@ing in kingly 
fashion—and the English as stolid as the reactionary 
delegates in the act of renominating Taft! It 
the humiliation of a great moment. 


wis 


The British Enjoyed the Game Anyway 


OW, I don’t mean to say that the Englishman 
N didn't show a semblance of real feeling. He did. 
Although completely encompassed by British 
avoirdupois, I felt the general tensity of the situation 
when Speaker and Crawford faced the Giants’ pitcher 
in the tenth. If we eliminate from our conclusions the 
legion of experts and the vast army of cricketers, each 
with a slab of oak on his shoulder (which I admit 
considerably reduces the attendance) the “re-sid-u-um” 
consisted of good-natured Britons looking for amuse 
ment and surely finding it. They didn’t know the 
game and made no bones about it; they asked ques- 
tions freely, regardless of the incidental display of 
ignorance. They laughed merrily at the effort of the 
pitcher to catch the runner napping at first, and at 
the latter’s slide back to the bag. Moreover, they 
grasped the meaning of a double play, observing: 
“They got two that time, didn’t they?” 
As for the center-field 
opinion is truly expert. 


“bleachers,” Mike Donlin’s 


Mike, you know, was the idol 


of the bleachers at the Polo Grounds—before the 
theatrical bug got him. He caught on in less than 


three innings with the half-shilling bleacherites, and 
they cheered him every time he returned to the field. 
“What were they like, Mike?” I asked him. 
“Just like at the Polo Grounds—no different. Ex- 
cept,” he qualified, “they lacked the wit of the home 


bunch. But they don’t know the game—nor the lan 


guage,” he added in excuse of his center-field English 
admirers. 

Right puss to the lofty experts and 
the cricket cranks, is the place to observe that if it 


here, before we 


were not for tradition, precedent, and a haughty 
egotism which would have brought the blush to 


Cesar or Napoleon, baseball would have an even fight- 
ing chance in England. As it is, it’s an uphill fight, 
with the promoters of baseball heavily handicapped 
in one important particular. The game, certainly the 
game played by major-league players, is too fast for 
the English mind. To take the sting off this—remem- 


ber that mental caliber and quick thinking are not 
necessarily synonymous. Dr. Johnson may have been 
a fair cricketer—I don’t recall—but he never would 


have “made” a fast ball team, 
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“The ball, by the way, 
is about the same size as an English cricket ball, but 
it is white, and seamed quite differently. It is evidently 
from this fact that the players derive their extraordi 
nary powers to swerve and curve.” 

This might lead an English punster to rise up and 
remark: “Pitching is not what it seems.” 


ing this astonishing exposure: 


Original Observations by New Experts 


TILL more remarkable was the “observation” made 
S in print by another expert who handled that new 
ball. To appreciate the full humor of his deep 
reasoning, let the fan remember that the turf was soft, 
hence soon dug up by the players’ spikes, and in a few 
minutes of play the white ball resembled the pigskin 
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cause of the two excusable plays on bunts already men 
tioned, another expert declared that the ball was “fre- 
quently fumbled.” But with gracious charity the expert 
provided this “alibi” for the Americans: 

“It appeared that the players were pretty well 
padded, and perhaps that prevented them from stoop- 
ing well to a low ball.” 

‘Pon my word, that’s a literal quotation! 

The “Observer” on a religious weekly in the Fiji 
Islands couldn’t have done better. 

The “armour” worn by the catcher annoyed the ex- 
perts from beginning to end of the contest. I tried 
to explain the necessity of it by emphasizing the 
speed of the pitching. No impression! Then I ironi- 
cally said that the only good feature of cricket grafted 

on baseball, and that a very re- 





simply because he couldn’t think 
quickly enough. 

Before the game at the Chelsea 
football grounds, I might have 
ventured to opine that experts 
were pretty much alike the world 
over. No—not sporting experts 
of Cld England! For the British 
(using the inclusive form) jour 
nalist I have the highest regard. 
As news gatherers, writers, and 
above all, highly intelligent, thor- 
oughly cultured men, Fred Grundy, 
London representative of the New 
York “Sun,” and Hamilton Fife, 
the globe-dashing correspondent 
of the London “Daily Mail,” have 
Few do I know at 
home who are their peers. But 
following an afternoon spent in 
close communion with the experts 
and reporters to the 
“match” by the London dailies, I 
must that Grundy and 


no superiors. 


assigned 


confess 




















Fife are probably rare exceptions 


Villlliilldlldidiililiitiiitidiiig ~=cent departure, was the wearing 
of shin guards by the catcher. 
This was received in silence. 


Next day in his column I got my 
answer from the pen of. one of 
the authorities, Moss by name: 

“An English wicket keeper 
would not have a chest guard, a 
wire guard for his face, and a 
left glove that practically pre- 
vents injury to one hand. I 
funcy Gregor McGregor or Percy 
Sherwell would act catcher with 
cricket implements.” 

Will Gregor kindly “act catcher” 
for Christy Mathewson and Perey 
“act catcher” for Walter Johnson 

and then will the sporting 
writers of England please omit 
flowers of rhetoric? 

The truth is these experts had 
no idea of the speed or science of 
the pitching. I know you won't 
believe this, but Charles A. Com- 
iskey will bear me out when I 














One excellent quality possessed 
by the American newspaper man 
is resourcefulness. Assign him to a cricket match or 
to a game of knur and spell, and although ignorant 
of the dominating idea when he sits down to follow 
the sport, you may sure he will know—or give 
the impression of knowing—all about it in his story of 
the game. On the contrary, the London sporting 
writer, an expert in one line (baseball suffered from 
cricket experts!), seemed rather proud of his igno- 
rance of the primary rules of baseball when he sat 
down at the Chelsea grounds. If confronted with his 
ignorance, no doubt he would have replied: “Of course 
I know nothing about baseball—why should 1?” 


Seeing Darkly— through a Cricket Wicket 


, | SHERE is no malice in what I am saying—merely 
the distressed cry of a patient soul. I was so 
unfortunate as to be consigned to the division 

allotted to the Except for Joe Farrell of the 
Chicago “Tribune,” whose attention was given to writ- 
ing a report in the manner of Charlie Dryden for the 
“Mail,” I was completely surrounded by “pressmen” 
who saw everything through a cricket wicket 
than through a glass darkly. I was kept busy explain- 
ing. What happened I would relate to an American 
fan in this way: “Remember, Davie, when you took 
your aunt and I took my cousin to that World’s Series 
game ‘tween the White Sox and the Cubs? Remember 
how carefully we explained 


be 


press. 


worse 


“Yes, and what fool questions they asked after- 
ward!” he breaks in. 
Well, I’d far rather take any American girl or 


woman to a ball game than sit at the side of the most 
renowned English sporting expert! Which, you'll ad- 
mit is enough said. But let me illustrate. 

Before the King arrived and the game began the 
experts critically examined a baseball. It was taken 
fresh from its tin-foil wrapper, and the red and blue 
stitching on the snowy white cover stood out promi 
nently. One expert immediately discovered the “secret 
of the curve.” He told me so plainly, and nothing I 
could say sufficient to dissuade him from ex 
posing the “secret.” In his paper appeared next morn- 


Wis 
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The screen behind the plate made a vivid im- 
pression on the British mind, but its utility was 
not questioned after a few hot foul tips had smashed 

against it. The royal box, provided with gilt chairs 
and banked with flowers, was behind the protection 


on a muddy gridiron. Yet after the game this expert 
attributed the scientific batting to the “white ball 
therefore much easier to see!” 

Like all experts the English differed as to the merits 
of the batting or hitting. Few thought it at all clever. 
“There can be little artistry in playing the ball,” said 
one, referring to the batting. “It is a swipe with the 
full arm; and a neat turn of the wrist which will 
dispatch a cricket ball to the boundary by a crisp late 
cut, or the leg glide, or even the full leg hit, or cow 
shot, finds no place in the game.” 

The scientific bunt was lost on this expert. 

Except for failure to field a couple of bunts, at- 
tributable to the slippery ground, the fielding was 
clean and fast, worthy of the Athletics’ “hundred-thou 
sund-dollar infield” in the World’s Series. This is not 
a boast but a plain statement of fact. Therefore it 
illuminates two other “observations” made by Eng- 
lish visitors. The first did not question the cleverness 
and surety of the fielding, but explained it thus: 

“The assistance of the big catching glove [fielder’s 
glove] was held by critics at the game to make the 
retention of the ball, once it encountered this artificial 
aid, little short of assured.” 


Could Percy ‘“‘Act Catcher’’ to Walter Johnson? 


HICH of course explains the beautiful stops 
made by Lobert, Egan, Weaver, Doolan, Shaefer, 
and Doyle. But the best is yet to come. Because 


Speaker failed to hold the ball after a long run—it would 
have been a sensational catch had he made it—and be- 


‘*Nothing but glorified rounders,’’ was the 
verdict of the English experts upon the claims 
of baseball as a sport. The photograph below is that 
of a game of rounders. Do you find any relationship? 





tell you that a cricket author- 
ity, with a camera man in tow, 
came to the hotel the day before the game and seri- 
ously proposed to take snapshots for his paper of 
the outdrop, the jump ball, the fade-away, and the 


spitball. When Mr. Comiskey, hiding his smile as 
cleverly as a catcher conceals: his signals, advised 


the enterprising sporting writer that this would not 
be an easy undertaking, it was with great difficulty 
that the enterprise was halted. Evidently the expert 
had in mind that a curved ball began to deseribe an 
are from the moment it left the pitcher’s hand 


some- 
thing that could be photographed as readily as a 
balloon drifting idly down to earth. I confess I 


am not an expert on “bowling,” but if it is anything 
like an English expert’s ‘idea of pitching, it’s a won- 
der to me that a clever 
from fatigue or ennui. 


Baseball and the Tea Interval Collide 


EALLY, I don’t mean to be hard on the English 
R scribes. But after you have explained the game 
for fully twenty minutes, with the help of re- 
markable penciled diagrams, it is rather discouraging, 
at the end of three innings of play, to hear the English 
reporter say to you: ' 

“Why—nine men are playing against one!” 

The one? Why—tbe man at bat. 

You must not forget when you read this, that 
throughout the period of explanation on my part and 
of occult observation on the English expert’s part, I 
was intensely interested in a thrilling game of ball. 
It’s a fact that one may see one hundred major-league 
games at home without witnessing so acutely exciting 
a contest. Imagine therefore, if you can, my awful 


batsman ever retires save 


predicament. Lobert had just hit the ball into the 
bleachers, scoring a run ahead of him and tying 


the game. You will admit it was a feverish moment. 
Nothwithstanding it was the precise moment chosen 
by the man on my left, an expert to declare in my 
hearing: 

“I think there will be an interval now.” 

An interval? My mind was on baseball and it was 
with difficulty that I (Continued on page 26) 
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“* Spring Is Here’’ 
(From the Almanac and Other Fiction) 
And now comes with such sweet 
eagerness 

As fills the son who creeps, with shufflings 

sad, 

To the stern father with the trenchant gad; 
As thrill the fect, snarled in a hopeless mess, 
Of the pale senior rising to address 

The admiring throng with his fast fading 

speech; 

As lures the darky toward the graveyard 

screech 
And brings the tramp, the bucksaw to caress. 
As eagerly comes Spring in flowered dress 

As comes the Maltese at the terrier’s call; 
As runs the uncaught grafter to confess; 

As leaps the preacher for the tango hall. 
Ah, may foul fortune dog me with such vim 
As Spring displays in chasing winter grim. 


Then Tammany Will Learn Manners 
HEN lovely woman gets into politics the 
first thing she does is to teach it man- 
ners. A Chicago girl served as election judge 
during the recent registration, and one 

of her fellow judges, not realizing the change which 
had crept over affairs, unleashed a little of the lan- 
guage which is so popular when a few strong-armed 
men get together to settle election details. For 
this he was promptly and explosively fired by the 
election board. We should like to see New York 
State adopt sexless suffrage, if only for the pleas- 
ure of watching Tammany drape its tail neatly over 
its paw and try to learn to purr. 


There Wasn’t Room 

FTER reading the list of superlatives claimed by 
American cities and towns, and published re- 
cently in this column, a reader of CoLLier’s who 
lives in Ashtabula, Ohio, rises up in indignation to in- 
quire why there was no mention of the fact that Ashta- 

bula is the greatest ore-receiving point in the world! 
The sole reason for this omission was lack of space 
—which lack also crowded out Rock Island, the home 
of the largest fraternal order in the world; Johnson- 
ville, Tenn., the Ashtabula of the peanut-shipping 
trade; Elgin, Ill., the international watch-making 
metropolis; Belle Plaine, Iowa, which once had an 
artesian well which was worse than the Dayton flood; 
and Greencastle, Ind., whose output of Methodist 
bishops through Depauw University has been unrivaled 
and unapproached. The list is as long as the post- 
office directory, but we hate to omit any worthy claim- 

ant and shall gladly give credit upon application. 


Who Is Boss? 


HEN the experienced traveler passes a farm he 
W looks over the buildings carefully and from 
their relative size determines whether the hus- 
band or the wife issues the ukases about the place. 
If the house is 
small and mean, 
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automobile, the same method of judging the compara- 
tive influence of husband and wife in the home can 
now be brought into the cities. If the husband owns 
a rakish runabout and rams it merrily through the 
country as well as other things while his wife comes 
downtown on the street car, that home is run by the 
man, at least until such time as the sheriff may take 
it over. If, on the other hand, the wife comes down- 
town in one of those portable parlors known as an 
electric, driving it haughtily through the traffic cops, 
while her husband sits wearily by her side and tries 
to find as much excitement in the performance as he 


would get from swatting flies, the woman in that 
house is queen, general manager, judge, jury, and 
supreme court. There are comparatively few elec- 


tric cars in this country, and almost none in Europe. 





The Very Poor Golfer’s Corner 

THE APPROACH 

OTHING in golf is so difficult as the approach, 

N unless it may possibly be the putt, the drive, 

and the bunker shot. Men who have driven 

250 yards steadily without failure for months have 

been known to approach a difficult hole for a half 

dozen strokes and then to ruin a perfectly good sap- 
ling by wrapping a mashie around it. 

The approach, for the expert golfer, is a stroke in- 

volving great concentration and nerve restraint. For- 

tunately it is not 








and the barnisa 
mammoth, well- 
painted affair 
with a cupola 
and. a_ rooster 
over it, that 
farm is bossed 
by the husband, 
and the woman 
probably gets up 
the dinners for 
the harvest hands 
without help. If, 
on the other hand, the house is large and neat and is 
fitted up so recklessly with conveniences that it is more 
comfortable than the barn, the wife in that family has 
a mind of her own and a method of expressing it to her 
husband, and of reiterating, dwelling upon and embel- 
lishing her desires, which is as likely as not to make him 
trade a fat pig for a washing machine to secure peace. 

This is the old country saying, and, thanks to the 





The way to approach is to make a game or diversion 
of it. Forget the bare duty of approaching in a 
straight line to the hole. Imagine the putting green to 
be a hostile camp and try to approach as the Indian 
would—stealthily, unobtrusively, and from the least 
expected side. 

When you have made a warrior’s enterprise of the 
approach you will presently find yourself aiming care- 
fully for the lower side of the hill to the left where 
you will be hidden by trees from the garrison at the 
cup; or you will be choosing the bushes at the rear as 
the most likely point from which to attack. And you 
will put your whole soul into the task of getting into 
these vantage points. 

Perhaps you will fail. Failure will lead you to the 
green where you must hole out ignominiously before 
the whole world. But success gives you many pleas- 
ant opportunities. There is nothing more pleasant 
than to pitch the ball on to the green from thirty 
yards in the rear, and then reprove haughtily the man 
behind who has played up under the impression that 
there is no one in sight. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Cc. B., Chicago—Our course crosses two creeks 
A. and a small lake, and I have been playing in 

wading boots. But the golf committee object. 
They say it attracts attention and throws the other 
players off their game. Shall I stick to the boots? 

ANSWeER—Counterirritants are efficacious. Try a 
bathing suit for a week. The waders will be hailed 
with relief after that. 

Cc. G. G., Palm Beach—When I am putting, my 
caddie never lifts the flag until I have putted three 
times. What if I should hit the rod some day and 
spoil a good putt? 

ANSWER—Accidents will happen, but it is best to 
trust your caddie. He wants to save you the morti- 
fication of missing the cup and his feet too. 

Reckless, Pittsburgh—My friend and I have an un- 
finished game because of a dispute. I approached 
under the clubhouse porch. It is not specifically out 
of bounds because no one has ever accomplished the 
feat before and he wants me to play the ball out from 
where it lies. Which is right? 

ANsSwerR—You have played the nineteenth hole by 
mistake Go back and play the eighteenth. 


Those Were Good Old Days 


S THE weary-eyed seeker after truth plows 
A through the dusty best sellers of the extreme 
past, he discovers much mislaid and startling 
information. A little journey through Saxon history 
recently unearthed the fact that in those early Eng- 
lish days mild offenders were punished by being de- 
prived of warm baths. Serious offenders were not 
allowed to bathe at all, while deep-dyed villains who 
mocked the saints and shot dice in the king’s highway 
were compelled to take cold baths. 

There was a time then, it seems, when the man who 
took cold baths didn’t make the rest of mankind tired 
and sad by alluding to the fact in countless indirect 

and ingenious 





a serious busi- 
ness for the dub. 
This is because 
his approach is 
more _ gradual. 
He has three or 
four strokes in 
which to do what 
the expert must 
accomplish in 
one. But for all 
this some dubs 
worry about ap- 
proaching, and 








thus lose much of the pleasure of the game. This 
is unfortunate and unnecessary. Quite as bad golf 
can be played without worry and far more amuse- 


ment can be obtained. 

We will ignore the petty details of holding the club. 
Nothing is more profitless than to spend the bright 
afternoons of a perfect summer matching your wits 
against the natural depravity of a mashie or midiron. 





ways. There 
were some very 
attractive things 
about the 
old times. 


Overlooked 
claim 


HE 
of rail- 


road exec- 
utives that this 
Government has 
not the financial 
genius to 
transportation systems of the country is 
The Government itself has proved 
this. It is lamentably dead and decomposed when it 
comes to recognizing real opportunity. 

There is, for instance, the tunnel between the Capi- 
tol and the Senate building. It is a Government enter- 
prise. A car runs from building to building, conveying 
Senators and other (Concluded on page 33) 


good 





the 
founded on fact. 


ate 


Madame’s 
Mexican 


Miux-Up 


By George Weston 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 





ADAME called him M. Frou-Frou. 
(Loud applause from the faithful, and cries 
of “Yes, yes! Tell us about that one!’’) 
Merci, mesdames. And merci to you as 
well, messieurs. Rising, then, to a labor of love, I re- 
peat that madame called him M. Frou-Frou because. of 
his whiskers. And, ah, he was the bold and bullying 
villain with a complexion like mahogany and a beard 
which was the complement of Mona Lisa’s smile— 
haunting, captivating, sinister, fascinating, mysteri- 
ous: anything you like! 

Every day for a week, at half past one precisely, he 
stalked into the Restaurant Dejoie on West Twenty- 
sixth Street, and seated himself at the table by 
madame’s desk with the air of one who has sovereign 
rights. . And every day from half past one to three, 
when he wasn’t either eating or using the telephone, 
he was practicing all the wiles of man to break poor 
madame’s heart with the beauty of his foliage. In 
vain croaked Doctor Faust “Good night! Good-night!” 
In vain M’sieur Dejoie frowned frightfully from his 
comptoir opposite madame’s desk. Day after day M. 
Frou-Frou inclined his features toward madame and 
ogled her from behind his black lace curtains like a 
conquering son of a Don Juan who gloried in his 
power; while, as for madame, every time M. Frou- 
Frou uttered a particularly killing sentiment, she 
glanced around the dining room and winked at a 
secretly appreciative audience. 

“But, m’sieur,” she laughed upon the day in ques- 
tion, “how can I fly with you, when I have two hun- 
dred pounds or so to chain me to ze restaurant?” 

“What? What?’ demanded M. Frou-Frou, apprais- 


ing her with eyes that were overbold and black. “You 
weigh two hundred pounds?’ 

“It is ze weight of M. Dejoie, my husban’!” she re- 
plied with a warning tilt to her chin. 

“Bah! He!” scoffed M. Frou-Frou, heeding not, 
earing not. “And who is he? A restaurateur! A 
caterer! A cook! You compare him with me? Por 


Dios! Wait!’ 


E LOOKED cautiously around from behind his 
H whiskers, as a villain on the stage will some 

times peep around the edge of the portiéres to see 
if all is clear upon the scene of crime. Then from his 
pocket he produced a ecard, prettily printed in red, black, 
and gold. In the upper left-hand corner was a coat of 
arms and underneath it was a Spanish title which re 
quired two lines of a very fine script to express itself. 

“Madame,” said he, “my ecard!” And he applied 
himself to his coffee with a noble gesture which was 
evidently intended to tell upon the mind. 

“M’sieur, then, deals in huile d’olive?” asked madame, 
looking up from the card with her innocent look. “Or 
in vin d’Oporto, Or ze famous Spanish 
oignon?” 

M. Frou-Frou nearly choked in his coffee, and for 
the time around with his dramatic 
air of mystery. he whispered, inviting her 


perhaps? 


looked 
“Listen !” 


second 


ear to the cage. “Listen! Sh! <A salesman—me? 
Maledictions, no! Sh! I am a secret agent!” 


“Morbleu !” whispered madame. 

“H-h-h-h-hem !” coughed he. 

She paid him the tribute of a long, lingering look 
then she bent her ear a little closer, thinking: “At ze 
lowest, I will pump him dry!” 

“T am,” he whispered in accents of grandeur, “a 
secret agent of the Government Mexican! A secret agent 
on a mission of importance !—of the very first rank !” 

“Que diable!” whispered madame. 

“H-h-h-h-hent! H-h-h-h-hem!” coughed he. 

Again she encouraged him with her eyes and again 
she bent her ears for more, the French in her vibrat- 
ing to these whispers of court intrigue and the woman 
in her alive with curiosity. 

“So madame perceives!” he said, fluffing his beard. 
“In Mexico I am one of the great most high! If 
the present head of the Government falls indeed, it 
is even I who may take his place! In that event 
the woman I love will become one of the grand char- 
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He uncorked it with a 
great show of strength 
(a pleasing panto- 
mime appreciated by 
none but madame) 


acters of history 
Barry, in fact!” 

At this the Staten Island element in 
serted itself, but still she 
look like a baby’s. 

“But ze ladies which you mention,” she murmured, 
“are zey not dead ones?” 

“Dead ones!” protested the other. He leaned for- 
ward with such subdued violence that even his beard 
seemed to stand in awe of him. “If I am made the 
Emperor of Mexico,” he whispered, “you think my wife, 
the Empress, would be a dead one? Ha! Listen! My 
mission here is nearly done! To-morrow I sail for 
Mexico! Come with me!” 

“Ze Emperor Frou-Frou is like all Frenchmen and 
Spaniards,” thought madame with a tolerant smile. 
“If zey do not make ze love, you know zey are ill!” 
And aloud she said: “But, m’sieur— And, lowering 
her voice to a murmur which would have drawn con- 
fidences from a brass statue: “You haven’ yet told 
me your secret!” 


HEREUPON M. Frou-Frou smiled shrewdly 
W down his nose and made much of his beard. 
“Of course, if m’sieur has no secret to tell—” 

Whereupon the future emperor winked one eye. 

“Or if he doesn’ want to trus’ me wiv it—’ added 
madame with a sniff; and staring at his capric trim- 
mings, she secretly cried in her heart: “Na-a-a-a-a!” 

Whereupon M. Frou-Frou winked the other eye. 

“On the day you sail with me for Mexico,” he 
slowly answered, with just that touch of condescension 
which causes frying pans to smite men’s heads, “I 
will tell you my secret! But not till then! But—not 

till—then !” 

“But, m’sieur,” 
get my husban’!” 





a Cleopatra Du 





a Pompadour—a 


madame as- 
preserved that innocent 


, 


protested madame again, “you for- 


“Your husband! Bah! For me he has never ex- 
isted !” 
“Zen,” said madame, that warning tilt more than 


ever in evidence, “you forget my reputation!” 
“Your reputation!” stormed the other, unwisely car- 
ried away. “Madame sits all day in a public res- 
taurant—” 

At this point, fortunately, M. Frou-Frou was called 
to the telephone. “It is my own fault,” though ma- 
dame. “I might have known zat whiskers like his are 
not to be trust’. But to say such t’ings to me! Yes, 
assuredly, Marcel shall bounce zis noble emperor an’— 
Ma foi! What’s zis?” 

On the other side of her desk a long spiral of paper 
had been thrust forward and it was bashfully wagging 
away at her like a little dog’s tail. 

“One encourage’ ze uzzer,” despaired madame. “I 
am getting to be a regular mash sandwich!” She 
snatched the paper and, spreading it out on her desk, 
read the following spirited line: 

“I will pull his nose if it give you pleasure.’ 


, l ‘HIS prospective nose puller was tousle-headed, 
swarthy, with a young and passionate expres- 
sion, and every time he moved his head his 

bangs tossed to and fro. 

“M’sieur address’ to me zis billet-doux?’ asked 
madame, frowning at him, and to herself she whis- 
pered: “Anuzzer Mexican! What is zis which is going 
to happen?” 


“Ah, seforita, forgive me if I offend,” he ear- 
nestly whispered, “but I saw him from my table. 
He is a bad, bad ’ombre. I know him from old in 
Mexico.” 

“Oh-ho!” said madame, contemplating him with 


growing interest. 
“TI follow him; yes, yes.’ 
“Zen you, too, are a secret 


“You follow him here, perhaps?” 


agent, perhaps?” 
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“So he told you he was?” asked the young man after 
a pause. 

“Oh, he has tol’ me many, many t’ings,” she an- 
swered, hastily glancing at the back of M. Frou-Frou 
in the telephone booth. “But what is his secret mis- 
sion, m’sieur? Do you know so much?” 


= O I know!” The young man made a gesture 

D which shook him to the bangs. “Por Dios!” 

said he. “He has come to New York to buy 

rifles and cartridges to shoot down honest patriots 
who are struggling for their rights!” 

“Oh-ho!” said Madame again. “Then 
hones’ patriot?” 

“IT am here to watch him,” nodded the other. “But 
that clever devil, he is too much for me. They sent me 
because I speak United States, but—” 

“Yet why should you want to watch him?’ 
asked. “To protec’ yo’ng ladies in distress?” 

“Ah, no, no, no! But the shipment of arms from the 
United States was forbidden at Washington. And if I 
find out where he has them, they could all be seized !” 

“An’ you t’ink he has zem, all right?” asked madame 


you are a 


she 


thoughtfully. 
“Oh, I know it! I know it so well! But he has 
them hidden away and, do my best, I cannot find 


where. And some bright day he will sneak them on to 
a waiting steamer, and then—” 

“But—ciel !—why don’t you follow him an’ find out 
where zey are?’ 

“T have tried and tried—but, oh, he is a clever devil! 
He down into the subway—you know ?—and 
stands in a car near the door. Then, when the guard 
is shutting the door, he springs out at the very last mo- 
ment—springs out laughing in his evil, black beard! 
—and I am left, a fool most young, lamenting!” 

“An’ nobody knows where his guns an’ bullets are 
store’?” 

“Ah, seforita, that is his grand, grand secret! He 
has probably changed their address from one place to 
another half a dozen times to throw everybody off the 
track. And they are such innocent-looking boxes, who 
would suspect? The cartridges may be labeled ‘Soap.’ 
An’ the guns may be marked ‘Stovepipes.’ Then when 
he has chartered his boat and is ready to sail, these 
innocent-looking boxes are taken to the ship, and then 

Buenos noches, seforita, I assure you!” 

“He sails to-morrow,” 


goes 


mused madame. 

He looked at her with a growing melancholy that 
you could have leaned against as though it had been a 
lamp-post. 

“Then I have lost,” he mourned in lugubrious tones, 
“and my poor friends, who relied on me—” 

“Wait, wait, m’sieur!” whispered madame hurriedly. 
“There may yet be a way—who knows? Ha! M’sieur 
Frou-®rou hang’ up ze receiver. Take care!” 

Obeying her gesture, the young man quickly seated 
himself at the table to her right. He had just man- 
aged to hide his face behind a newspaper when M. 
Frou-Frou returned to his chair on her left. 


2: OW can I get him to tell me his grand secret?” 

H Such was madame’s consuming thought as she 

alternately attended to her line of customers 

and bent her ear to the sinister eloquence of M. Frou- 

Frou. “If I could on’y hypnotize him, waving my 

hands before zose jet-black fringes an’ making him tell 
me all of ever-ting!” 

But here—hélas!—poor madame sighed. “No, no,’ 
she murmured. “I cannot hypnotize him—or at leas’ 
I cannot hypnotize him so!” 

“If I could on’y coax it out of him!” she pondered, 
“an’ save ze lives of zose hones’ patriots who are strug- 
gling for zeir rights!” 

But here again—hélas !—madame at once perceived 
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the futility of such an enterprise: a perception sharp 
ened to a razor edge by that great honing stone which 
is sometimes called the world. “Yes, yes,” 
“Even if I did coax it out of him, he would tell me a 
fairy fiction wiv his tongue stuck in his cheek!” 

Another thought presented itself. “Suppose I went 
wiv him to-morrow—to ze steamer—an’ 
as we wharf, I 


she sighed 


jus’ as soon 
reach ze 
summon ze gendarmes to 
arrest ze ship!” 

But the thought re- 
treated before the sensuous 
stare with which M. 
Frou-Frou was even then 
regarding her. “No, no,” 
she sighed. “Not for ene 
single minute could I 
trus’ myself wiv him,” 


and, starting on the 
proverb, “When one 
plays with tar—” she 


suddenly broke off: 
“Grace Aa Dieu, I live 


in ze .States United 
where ze men are 
clean !” 


a dozen customers, 

chatting gayly for 
a minute with each, and 
then she returned with 
interest renewed to 
the problem which con- 
fronted her and flanked 
her on both 

“A clever devil, yes,’ 
she thought, listening to his whispers. “But, oh, how 
IT would like Marcel to bounce him! How I would like 
Marcel to bounce him on his bean!” 

But here once more—hélas !—there was that sorrow- 
fully banged young patriot to be considered, to say 
nothing of all those other struggling patriots in Mex- 
ico as yet unshot and depending on madame to save 
them. And then the added attraction of conquering 
with her wits this black-bearded Beelzebub beside 
her! Ah, yes, that was an item most distinctly worth 
while! Besides, she owed him that. 

But how? But how? “VoilA le hic!” breathed ma- 
dame. Or, as Shakespeare would have breathed it for 
her: “Ay, there's the rub!” 

She glanced at the clock. It was a quarter to three. 
In fifteen minutes, if M. Frou-Frou followed his usual 
procedure, he would depart, this time probably never 
to return. 

He had finished his fromage Roquefort 
giving Louis his customary after-luncheon order for 
a pint of Riesling. Already he had taken from his 
one of those black cigarettes which were ma- 
dame’s aversion. Ah, mesdames, if you ever smell one! 
Madame turned her head away to escape the first 
cloud of smoke and stared thoughtfully out of the 
window. From a truck outside a consignment of 
wine was being unloaded into the cellar below, and the 
moment madame’s eyes fell upon that truck she gave 
a tableau vivant of those immortal lines: 


Si disposed of half 


sides. 


and was 


case 


“I started once, or seemed to start, in pain 
Resolved on noble things, and strove to speak 

As when a great thought strikes along the brain 
And flushes all the cheek.” 


And simultaneously she had slid from her stool and 
was hurrying to the pantry, where she met Louis com 
ing out with a small bottle of Riesling. 
and she 


she breathlessly whispered, 


“TouIs!” 
I: backed him in again. 
The prince of waiters took two steps to the 
rear and regarded her with that magnificent impas- 
sivity for which he is famous. 

“Yes, madame?” 

“That is M. Frou-Frou’s bottle?” 

“Au vrai, madame.” 

“Then wait! Get a pint of champagne- 
An’ pour it in an empty Riesling bottle! 
to M. Frou-Frou as zo it were Riesling 
understand ?” 

“Perfectly, madame !” 


-of ze best! 
An’ serve it 
itself! You 


She returned to her desk and almost immediately 
Louis followed her, bearing the false bottle. He un 
corked it with a great show of strength (a pleasing 


pantomime appreciated by none but madame), and 
after he had placed the bottle before M. Frou-Frou he 
discreetly disappeared. 

“It is very simple,” M. Frou-Frou was whispering as 
he poured out the wine. “You shall meet me to-mor 
row afternoon, wherever you wish. I will 
taxicab, and He lifted the glass, and, placing it 
down again empty, he about to resume his re 
marks when a subconscious sense of supersatisfaction 
seemed to strike him, and he rolled up his big, black 
orbs as an intelligent duck rolls up its eyes at thun 
der. “Ah!” he breathed with a rapturous sigh, and he 
looked at the bottle before him. “That is an excellent 
wine,” he said, and he poured out another glassful. 


have a 


was 
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“It is a new brand we are trying,” said madame in 

a faint voice—“a sparkling Riesling. M’sieur likes it?” 

“A most excellent wine!” He verified his judgment 

“No, never before have I tasted such wine at twenty 

cents a pint. Where's that waiter? I must have an 
other bottle of this—a quart!” 

Madame’s French-American sense of economy made 

her wince a little. 

“At $5.15 a quart, 

wholesale, 


4 , 


Zose 
hones’ patriots 
t’reaten to strug- 
gle expensively,” 
she thought. 


‘es 


Baan oven 


Oh, but it was a huge affair, that hogshead, and 
when the young man stood erect in it, nothing was visible 
but his face, his joy, and his bangs so tossed with emotion 


And aloud she added, almost sternly: “It on’y comes 
in pints, m’sieur!” 
“An excellent wine for the money,” he thoughtfully 


repeated after he had given Louis the order. 


ADAME waited, breathless, while M. Frou-Frou 
sampled the second bottle. 


“Have you,” he asked in studied carelessness, 
“much of this wine in stock?” 

“About t’ree hundred bottles, I t’ink,” replied ma 
dame, with a carelessness even more studied than his. 

“Ah, yes, three hundred bottles. But, of course, if 
I take them all, you can make a better price than 
twenty cents?” 

“For an order so much,” murmured madame, “I 
could make m’sieur a price of fifteen cents a 
bottle—wiz five dollars extra for bottles and packing 
of course.” 

“Of course. 
it ready?” 

“Oh, in half an 
voice to a serious key. 
“But first I mus’ tell 
you somet’ing about zis 


yes 


Of course. And when could you have 


hour, m'sieur.” She dropped her 






wine,” she said. “It is 
a wine ver’ sparkling, 
an’ never—no, never 
mus’ it be rudely han 
dled. If it is bump’ un- 
duly, or knocked around, ! 
ze bottles break. We 
have to be mos’ care 
ful!” 

“It will have excel- 
lent care,” nodded M 


Frou-Frou. “And shall I 
pay you for it now, or 

“Any time will do, 
m’sieur. I pride myself 
I know when a man can 
be trus’.” 

M. Frou-Frou closed 
his for a moment 
and seemed to smile be- 
hind his natural ambush. 


eyes 





afternoon, she turned to the young man on the other 
side of her desk. 

“Come, 
somet’ing to show you!” 


m’sieur!” she briskly exclaimed, “I have 


HE led the way down into the wine cellar where 
S Emile and Jules were taking the bottles from a 
large barrel which had just arrived from Havre. 
“Look, look, m’sieur!” said madame with eyes that 


sparkled brighter than any Riesling. “You see ze 
pigshead 
He looked at the hogshead attentively, all eyes to 


see, all ears to catch the meaning that already peeped 
out from underneath the inflection of her words. 

“Your honored compatriot has jus’ purchase’ t’ree 
hundred bottles of La-la-la! So I shall pack 
t’ree hundred empty bottles in ze big barrel, an’ say 
it was our mistake. You begin to points, 
m'sieur?” 

“Yes, yes!” 
the hogshead. 

“You say his bullets an’ guns are in boxes which 
no one could identify. But a pigshead so large as 
zis—ciel!—why, one could see it from ze Battery to 
ze Bronx!” , 

“Ah, seforita !” 


wine. 


see Ze 


he muttered, still staring fascinated at 





he exclaimed then in a diapason rich 
with rapture. “You are to me as a light in the ocean!” 

“An’ I tol’ him,” continued madame in triumph, 
“zat he mus’ never bump ze case, or handle it too 
much, or ze bottles will break. An’ I t'ink,” she added 
in rare delight, “I tink he will take it diree’ to ze 

place where his bullets an’ guns are stored, for zey 


all go down to Mexico togevver, an’ he leaves 
to-morrow ! You understan’? You understan’, 
m’sieur ?” 


“Ah, seforita!”’ he exclaimed again, with the air 
of a man who is rapidly getting his stride, “you are 
to me as a star in the sky!” 

“So all you have to follow ze barrel!” 
beamed madame. “An’ when you see where he has hid 
zose t’ings, every gun an’ every bullet must be seiz’. 
Zen zose poor hones’ patriots will not be shooted, an’ 
zeir wives an’ children will not be lef’ wiv 
provide—’ 

“Ah, the great heart, the great mind of senorita!” 

“So Rosie tol’ her momma!” laughed madame, not 
ill pleased. “But now we mus’ hurry. His truck will 
call in less zan half an hour. You mus’ get a taxi an’ 
follow ze pigshead at ze distance of discretion. He 
cannot dance ze tango in an’ out ze subway wiv zis! 
Wherever it go, you follow it 

“No, no!” cried the young man, his voice palpitating 
with inspiration; “I shall go with it!” ! 

“But, m’sieur,” objected madame, “such is impossi- 
ble. “You would be seen!” 

“No, no!” he cried. “I will go with it 

“Mon Dieu!” muttered madame. 

“Por Dios!” cried he, and as Jules drew the last two 
bottles from the hogshead, he the 
Oh, but it was a huge affair, that hogshead, as large 
around as an old-fashioned alderman immediately after 
rising from an old-fashioned clambake—a hogshead of 
girth, of might, and of majesty; and 
when the young man stood erect in 
it, nothing was visible but his face, 
his joy, and his bangs so tossed with 
emotion. 

“But will 
when ze 
side?” asked madame, 

“With straw you shall stuff me!” 


do is to 


no one to 


INSIDE IT!” 


sprang over side. 
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hurted 
on his 


m'sieur be 


roll’ 


not 


pigshead is 


“An’ how will you get out?’ 

“With a hammer you shall sup- 
ply me!” 

“But if it is dark in ze ware- 
house 

“With a lantern you shall equip 
me!” 


“Mon Dieu!” 
“Por Dios!” 


muttered madame. 
cried he. 


T WAS a situation which deeply 
f appealed to Mme. Dejoie—a situ 
ation with a note that echoed in 
the depths of her heart. Here were 
drama, movement, mystery, the sal 
vation of struggling patriots, the tri 


“Very well,” he said. 
“My own truck will call umph of virtue, and—best of all, 
for it in half an hour. perhaps—a swift, staggering swat 
About our other affair, for the villain. But time presses, 
I shall see you in the mesdames! Tempus fidgets, mes- 
morning. And in the sieurs! “Quick, Jules, quick! An’ 
“antime as ; you, Emile, as well!, Straw! Un 
sianal Mayle Vase § martel! Vite! Vite! Une lan- 
If PAID his check, terne—” 
H tried to press her **Get a pint of champagne — They stuffed him carefully into 
hand. gave her a of ze best! An’ pour it into an empty place, leaving his arms free and 
smile that closely resem- Riesling bottle! An’ serve it to M. Frou-Frou’’ poring a bunghole with the bung 
bled birdlime, and de inside ingeniously equipped with a 
parted as the month of March comes in when it goes nail so that the prisoner could remove it at will 
out like a lamb. whenever he wished to take the air or enjoy the 
“Yes, yes!” muttered madame, her mouth tightening, scenery. And ten minutes later, when madame 
“a clever devil! But maybe yet he will take a lesson watched the hogshead depart on a slowly moving 


in devilishness from Gaby Dejoie! 
And, sliding off her stool for the second time that 


truck, the bunghole seemed to open and shut—once, 


twice, and again. (Continued on page 31) 


around, he said: “If 


WEN closed his study 

door and turned to Pat- 

ton: “I needn't tell you 

that it wasn't a horse’s 
hoofs did that work.” 

“No! I saw that,” said Patton 
quickly. 

Gwen looked at him 

“T did it,” he said. 

Patton returned his look, unmoved. 

“Yes? Doubtless he deserved it,’ he 
replied as quickly as before. 

“At first.” continued Owen, “I didn't 
strike to kill, but afterward I meant to, I think. At 
least, I didn’t care whether I killed him or not. No—” 
he added in a firm voice. “I meant to kill him. Will 
he die?” 

“Sit down, old man,” said Charles Patton. 

Owen obeyed mechanically. 

Patton went on speaking in a quiet, professional 





voice. 

“IT can’t tell anything until he comes out of this 
stupor,” he said, also taking a chair. “It may be 
very serious—it may only be a matter of careful 
nursing. By the way, did you have Miss Carney and 
Miss Lee phoned for? The case will need a night 
and day nurse.” 

“Yes,” said Owen. “1 sent Jonathan to attend to 
it at once. They will motor down this afternoon.” 

“Good. That compound fracture of the right arm 
is going to be troublesome. I don’t think there are 
internal injuries, but it’s all a matter of guesswork 
for the next twenty- 


COLLIER’S 


By Amélie Rives 


(Princess Troubetzkoy) 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALONZO KIMBALL 


“Look here, Owen,” he said in a voice of sweet rea- 
sonableness, “as man to man—as brother to brother, 
I may say—tell me this: Do you honestly consider 
that to rot out the better years of your life in a peni- 
tentiary would really avail anything with gods or 
men? Do you honestly believe that—in case—well, 
in case of Richard’s dying—that it would soothe Sally, 
even if she knew the facts, which mercifully she 
does not, you tell me; that it would assuage or com- 
fort her in the least to know that her only brother 
was a convict? [He pressed it home.] And your 





four hours or so.” 

Owen got up rather 
slowly and went to 
the window. After 
five or six minutes 
Patton rose and fol- 
lowed him. 

“Don’t ‘eat your 
heart,’ old man,’ he 


said. 
Owen made no re 
ply. After a while, 


without turning 
he dies, I shall con- 


sider myself legally 
answerable.” 


ATTON scowled to 
himself, thrust 


ing out his heavy 





underlip and staring 
at Cwen's broad shoul 
ders, which half 
filled the window. 


“Quixotism is a 
rum thing,” he re | \ 
marked finally. “It — 
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“You don’t,eh? We'll see about 
that later on. What were you 
going to ask me?’ 


§ “About—about—Owen. Where 
eames is he?” 
“I think he went for a walk,” 


said Patton with kind mendacity. 

She sank back with a little re- 

signed sigh that struck him as piteous. 
Presently she said: “Doctor Charlie, 


Chapter XIX—The Outcome woe oi en ee aes 


that I—” 
“He told me about nothing but his 
own part in the matter,” said Patton quickly. 
“Ah—” said Phebe. Her face began to quiver. She 
turned her head against the little pillow to hide it. 
The door opened. Phebe started violently. The 
desperate jerk ofeher whole body as it lay prone on 
the sofa made Patton think of a just caught fish jerk- 
ing for breath on a bank. 
“Hello!” he said cheerily, rising. Here’s Owen now.” 
He took out two more little pellets and twisted 
them in a leaf torn from his prescription book. 
“Just take these in another hour,” he said. “I must 
be having a look at my patient. See that she takes 
them, Owen.” 
“Very well,” said Owen in his level, lifeless voice. 
Patton went out. Owen locked the door, and when 
Phoebe heard that sound a fierce wave of mingled 
terror and joy broke over her. 
“Now—now—” she thought, “he’s going to kill me, 
too!” 
She lay with her eyes shut, waiting, and she seemed 
to be swaying back and forth through space in a 
great swing. Then she felt his cheek against 
hers on the little pillow, and one of his 
arms went over her. 

“My heart—my little heart—what 
have I done to you?” he was 
whispering. 

Phebe had a sensation 
as though she had fallen 








from an immense height 
upon a cushion of air 
that kept her from 
being crushed. 
© “My sweet —my 
winsome—what have 
I brought on you? 
What have I brought 
on you?” the hoarse, 
anguished whispering 
went on. And now 
his face was buried 
on her breast, his 
arms held her to him 
as though they would 
drag her back from 
J some awful abyss. 
Light struck her 


~~ 
ALONE? + kKIMDeLE , 
ad La hh ee like a blow. 





deals chiefly with the 
tender conscience of the quixotist and is apt to leave 
out other people.” ‘ 

“T can’t sneak out of a just debt of manslaughter, 
Charles,” said the other dryly. 

Patton said: “Do you mind if I light a pipe?” 

“No. The matches and tobacco are in the usual 
place.” 

Patton lighted his faithful briar and then, after 
several considering puffs, said slowly: 

“You know there are ways and ways of bearing a 
thing without having recourse to ‘sneaking out of it.’ 
In my opinion, the man who bears the burden of a 
fault 

“Manslaughter is not a fault—it’s a crime.” 

“Well, say of a crime then—the man who bears such 
a burden in private when no good whatever can be 
done by accepting public ignominy—who bears it alone, 
rather than cover his family with the reflex disgrace 
of his punishment—well, in my opinion, that man is 
a better citizen—more a man, in fact—than the purist 
who gives himself up to man-made justice for the 
assuaging of his own conscience.” 

“Charles, that is sophistry, and you know it. 

“I beg your pardon. I know it’s hard sense.” 

“He was defenseless and I struck him. I had a 
stick in my hand that would have broken an ox. I 
held him up and smashed him like an eggshell—my 
brutal strength against his weakness. If he dies, I 
am answerable to the law—and I shall answer.” 

“There are things in law called ‘extenuating cir- 


cumstances.’ 
“Yes. They will do me no good.” 


as though he hated it. He went on, though he 
knew that he might as well beat with a feather 
against a wall of iron. What dark, evil mystery lay 
behind this appalling disaster he could not even vaguely 
surmise, but that it was very dark and very evil 
he felt assured. 
The circumstances that had caused Owen Randolph 
to break another man in pieces, not only the law but 
the gods themselves might well deem “extenuating.” 


ge IN thrust back a half-burned log with his foot 


She was lying on the sofa, the little lace pillow 
pressed against her cheek, when Dr. Patton entered 


young wife—your child. What of them? And the 
old name—your father’s name?” 

Owen turned a dreadful face on him. 

“Forgive me,” he said thickly. “I find I can’t dis- 
cuss it.” 

He went quickly to the door and was gone. 

Patton’s teeth nearly met in the mouthpiece of his 
pipe. He started toward the door, then stood stock- 
still, scowling at it from under his shaggy brows. 
His face worked. He put his hand over it and stood 
a long time in the darkening room without moving. 
Then he strode forward, jerking open the door as if 
he were wroth with it, just as he had kicked back 
the fallen log, and went up to Phoebe’s bedroom. 


HE was lying on the sofa, the little lace pillow 
oS pressed to her cheek, gazing at the gray cornu 

copias of the carpet. 

Wizzy lay in the curve of her waist, and as Patton 
opened the door looked up eagerly, working his black 
nose, dry with age, in search of the beloved aroma 
he so yearned for. 

Phoebe sat up as Patton came toward her and gazed 
at him with those strained, dilated eyes that he had 
noticed just now in the hall. 

He went over to a carafe of crystal that stood on 
a table near the bed and, pouring out a glass of 
water, brought it to her with two little white pel- 
lets, which he handed her, all in silence. 

She swallowed them with the sweet obedience which 
made her so touching in her times of trouble. 

“Now,” he said cheerily, “lie still a little longer. 
I’m going to sit here by you and pamper Wizzy till 
those little chaps get their work in.” 

After five minutes had passed, and still he sat there 
silent, she said timidly: “Doctor Charlie—” 

“Bless me,” he said, smiling and putting out his 
hand, “I was hoping you had dozed off.” 

“Oh, no!” she said. “I couldn’t sleep. I don’t feel 
as if I should ever, ever sleep again.” . 


“He didn’t believe 
him,” whirled the wild revelation. “He didn’t believe 
what Richard said.” 


NLY at a place “run” as Owen ran World’s-End 
@) could the story of Lronmonger’s savaging Rich- 

ard have been plausible for a moment, but dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays the servants there were 
always given an unusual amount of freedom, and on 
that day every groom had been absent from the sta- 
bles since nine o’clock in the morning. David, after 
driving his master to Crewe, was to stable the bays, 
feed them, and then also take to himself a leisurely 
afternoon. 

It was because he was aware of all these facts 
that Owen had thought of fixing the disaster upon 
Ironmonger. He knew that David's devotion could be 
trusted, and when he left Patton in the study he sent 
Jonathan to tell David to meet him at the foot of 
the western lawn. 

The white man and the black man stood facing each 
other in the winter twilight. 

“David,” said Owen, “I am going to give you a proof 
of the entire trust that I have in you.” 

“Yessuh,” said the taciturn negro. 

“T have said that Mr. Richard’s accident was caused 
by the colt—that he went into Ironmonger’s box and 
the horse savaged him. Do you understand?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“No one must ever guess that this is not the truth. 
I have grave reasons for wishing it.” 


HE negro’s soft, heavy eyes gazed at him un- 

I flinchingly. There was in them a look much 

like that in Wizzy’s melancholy gaze when he 
regarded his master. 

“Yessuh, Mr. Owen, suh. You kin count on me.” 

“IT know that, David. Thank you.” 

“Yessuh. Thank you, suh.” 

“Tronmonger must leave the place to-morrow. Mr. 
Downer’s nephew, Mat Goodeloe, is anxious to have 
him. Take himthere. Say the horse is my New Year’s 
gift—that I consider his present viciousness only due 
to his not having been (Continued on page 34) 
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A Bad Bill 


ALLEYRAND’S cynical saying about language as an instru- 
ment for concealing thought has a fine modern example in 
the Bacon-Bartlett Anti-Injunction Bill now before Congress. 

A part of the bill, to be sure, is easy and disagreeable reading. The 
proponents of this bill ask Congress to provide, for example, that it 
shall not be unlawful for employees to make “any agreements or 
combinations with a view of lessening the hours of labor, or of in- 
creasing their wages, or of bettering their condition.” It also asks 
Congress to provide that farmers can cheer up the high cost of liv- 
ing by making any agreement or combination for the purpose of 
enhancing the price of agricultural &nd horticultural products. The 
extent of the indulgence in advance given to labor organizations 
and farmers’ associations implied in the little word “any” would 
put the Terze. of LuTuer’s time to shame. 


Concealed Purposes— 


UT IT IS ONLY after four or five readings and a consider- 

able amount of thinking that one begins to appreciate the 
laboriously concealed scheme in this part of the bill. It starts out 
by declaring that no injunction shall issue against employees or 
farmers on account of any of these combinations, or on account of 
any acts they may do in carrying them out, unless they occasion irrep- 
arable injury to property or to a préperty right of the party making 
the application for an injunction. This seems familiar enough. In- 
junctions have usually issued to restrain injury to property, though 
we do remember a case, in Texas to be sure, where the court issued 
an injunction restraining an amorous gentleman from making “kiss- 
ing signs” to another man’s wife. Having provided that injunctions 
shall issue only to prevent irreparable injury to property, the in- 
genious gentlemen who drafted this bill then provide for a new 
classification of what constitutes “property” and property rights. 
They make a new line of cleavage between “personal” rights and 
“property” rights, and declare that “the right to enter into the rela- 
tion of employer and employee and to ‘arry on business 
in such relation . .. shall be held and construed to be a personal 
and not a property right.” Under this interesting bill, if a mob of 
strikers gets in front of a factory, and by threats and violence pre- 
vents other employees from going to work, and thereby compels the 
owner of the plant to close down through the intimidation of his 
prospective employees, the owner would have no right to an injune- 
tion against the acts of the mob, since the right to do business, if 
this bill becomes law, is a “personal” and not a “property” right, and 
the bill only permits an injunction to restrain injuries to “property.” 


—And Class Privilege 
HE MEASURE IS PROPOSED, we regret to say, by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It is substantially the bill which 
President Roostvetr condemned in a special message in December, 
1908. In this message, after stating that the bill provided that the 
right to carry on business should not be construed as a property right, 
that it legalized blacklisting and boycotting in every form, including 
the secondary boycott which the Anthracite Coal Commission unre- 
servedly condemned, and that it took the right to carry on a business 
explicitly out from under that protection which the law throws over 
property, Mr. Roosevetr declared of the bill as a whole: 
This represents a course of policy which, if carried out, would mean the en- 


thronement of class privilege in its crudest and most brutal form, and the destruc- 
tion of one of the most essential functions of the judiciary in all civilized lands. 


What was true of the measure President Roosevetr denounced is 
equally true of the Bacon-Bartlett bill. Co_tier’s does not believe in one 
law for the rich and another law for the poor even when the proposal 
comes from an organization which purports to represent wage earners. 


A King of Men 


Ss omeagen WESTINGHOUSE, one of the greatest leaders of our 
age, died on March 12. Many of the basic services of our time 
depend upon the improvements in electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing practice which his stubborn genius wrested from the hard world 
of nature. Before he was twenty-two vears old he had served four 
years in the Civil War and had invented the air brake which made 
possible the modern use and control of high-speed railroad trains. 
Over three hundred patents stand to his credit, and his name is in- 
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separably connected with electric light and power, steam turbines, air 
springs, and many other modern wonders. While lights flash and 
trains run, GeorGe WesTINGHOUSE will be remembered. His mechan- 
ical and organizing abilities brought him to the headship of corpora- 
tions using capital by the hundred millions and numbering employees 
by tens of thousands, and yet every one of them knew that “the old 
man” could take the tools and do a better job. He was the first great 
employer in this country to put in the Saturday half holiday, and he 
never had a dispute or a strike in forty years. Hard work, justice, 
and honor were the standards of his life, a life singularly free from 
the vanity, greed, and deceit that mar so many able men. When he 
went to his grave the coffin was carried by eight gray old veterans 
who had been with him since the shops were started in Turtle Creek 
Valley, near Pittsburgh, and the many thousands employed there 
quit work to honor him. In all our modern world there is not a 
monarch fit to stand with GrorGe Westincuouse. 


Amateur Economics 


NDER THE PROVISIONS of the Income Tax Law a large East- 

ern corporation withheld $3,000 for the Government. The law 
is so complicated and difficult to work under that the corporation 
had to spend $2,800 to do this. Now, the income tax is a good meas- 
ure; it should be upheld and extended, but what are we to think of the 
business sense and administrative ability of the Democratic leaders 
when they give us a law like this? The example is perhaps an 
extreme one, but it is also a fact. To spend 93 cents of other 
people’s money in order to get $1 for the Government is neither just 
nor honest nor sensible. The Democrats must do better than this. 


An Easter Anniversary 
ASTER this year falls upon almost the identical date which marks 
the second anniversary of that terrible night when the Titanic 
sank in mid-ocean. The first thrill of horror, the first hot emotions 
of indignation, have long since dwindled. Perhaps some memories of 
them may always linger. But deeper than those are the great qualities 
enshrined by that awful night: the two ideals of duty and courage. 
Even after these twenty-four months the recollection of duty fulfilled 
has increased rather than diminished in beauty and inspiration. To 
know one’s duty is no tremendous thing; to do it in a crisis is to 
achieve nobility of character. Worpsworrn has told of the man 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 
Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 


Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause: 
This is the Happy Warrior; this is he 

Whom every Man in arms should wish to be. 





Along with duty went courage—so great that the very quality has taken 
on a new glory. From a mere image of philosophers courage became 
areal thing. That cowardice lurked in a few quarters only renders the 
true quality more conspicuous. Some have long been inclined to bewail 
the gradual disintegration of all the finer parts of character. They 
have cried that so-called civilization is only a mockery, a mask to cover 
the aspect of dwindling virtues. To such the disaster was a lasting 
rebuke. After all the months, like a trumpet call to mankind, comes 
the piercing recollection of bravery and self-sacrifice. It has helped 
to restore the vision that ennobles life in this workaday world. The 
pain was great, but greater still has been the inspiration. 


On Going Courting 


N BOSTON they talk about “limiting by law the length of court- 

ship.” A bill fixing two years as the maximum legal limit of a 
“courtin’ ” is, says the dispatch, scheduled for appearance in the Great 
and General Court of that great grandiloquent Commonwealth. Every- 
one knows that the proportion of males to females is peculiarly inade- 
quate in Massachusetts—hence the stir on Beacon Hill over the term 
of wooing. “If they can’t marry all of us,” one seems to hear some 
philandering spinster explaining in the lunch room of the Industrial 
and Educational Union in Boylston Street, “they can anyway give each 
of us a turn at being engaged.” It is, all the same, a grave subject. 
Being engaged is in some ways more serious than being married. Per- 
sonally, we reckon two years rather tov long a time to allow by law. 
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Mrs. KATHLEEN Norris, author of “Mother,” thinks six months long 
enough—“if a young man calls two or three times a week during that 
period.” But is it possible that marriages ever result when he calls 
so often? It is risking a good deal—letting one’s sweetheart know 
one that well before it’s too late. But that is a side issue. Engage- 
ments were never all of man’s making, and are less so than ever 
at the present time. Though the parental referendum has passed 
into innocuous desuetude, the girl in the case has the initiative 
nowadays, just as she has always had the recall. Perhaps the high 
cost of amusements may, in our larger cities, serve to shorten such 
courtships as it does not wholly wreck. Certainly a new law is 
not called for here—new light being quite another matter. By the 
way, at just what stage does courting begin, anyway? 


A Correction as to the Railroads 
NA RECENT EDITORIAL DISCUSSION of the proposed increase 
in freight rates the statement was made that “. their earnings 
for the last fiscal year, both in gross and net, and the dividends paid, 
both in total and in per cent, were the greatest in their history. .. .” 
It should be noted that while this statement is correct for all the 
railroads in the United States, it is not correct for the railroads in 
the so-called “Official Classification Territory,” and it is these latter 
(east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and the Potomac) that 
are requesting the 5 per cent increase in freight rates. For these 
railroads’ net earnings were less in 1913 than in 1910, and the per 
cent of dividends paid was less in 1913 than in 1910 or 1912. We 
are especially obliged to Mr. R. M. Van Sant of Baltimore and Mr. 
OweEN Exy of New York City for calling our attention to these facts 
which reinforce the argument of the editorial in question. 


We’re Off ! 
HE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING, TRA-LA, are 
showing up—and so are the flowers of speech that bloom on the 
sporting page. Drama and baseball demand collaboration from all 
the seven parts—as you will see illustrated in that portion of CoLLier’s 
which GrantTLaANp Rice and F. G. Coorer share on terms of amity. 
Rice has a rival, however, for our mail brings us from Boise, Idaho, 
a “baseball sonnet” by A. J. Priest: 
saseball, thou art my god; I do adore thee. 
My soul is thrilled when I see JoHNSON on the mound, 
Or watch the runner’s spikes tear up the ground: 
In good sooth thou dost stir me unto ecstasy. 


Impatiently I do await the coming spring, 
For basketball but poorly fills the interim, 
Utterly failing to appease the fan’s fond whim: 
We do attend thee, baseball; we would crown thee king. 
Oh, Time, thy wings are leaden. Come, make haste 
And bring these winter months unto their close. 
Baseball’s the only sport for my nice taste, 
Speed, Time, or I will yank thy wrinkled nose. 


Bring on King Baseball, crowned the greatest of them all; 

Bring on the bat, the glove, and last, not least, the bali. 
We are as glad to print these lines as their author was to write 
them. Their author is a high-school boy—one of the ten million boys 
excited at this minute over the new season. What future shall we 
prophesy for him? Will he write another “Casey at the Bat,” or 
will he live to earn a bigger salary than Tris SpraKer? 


The Old-Time Garden 


RE THE TIMES GROWN TOO FEVERISH to admit of our still 
having an old-fashioned garden? Of course there is no direct 
“civic uplift” in hollyhocks; sweet William doesn’t help to solve the 
“social evil’; the ragged sailor and the millennium aren’t in any 
way allied. And yet the riot of color—at least we thought it riotous 
till the era of pointillism dawned—is still a pleasant memory, and 
at this time of year one wishes he had planted more seed last July 
and August. Moreover, we have Mrs. Cuar torre Perkins GILMAN’Ss 
word for it that “a child needs grass as much as it needs a bed”—and 
if the child of the “larger feminism” needs grass, perhaps the grown-up 
is entitled to a few flowers. Already it is time, in this latitude, to 
think about Canterbury bells and the annual poppies and pansies. May 
is soon enough for your larkspur—without whose gay blue spikes the 
garden would be tame indeed. Yes, in spite of the risk of seeming reac- 
tionary, we unqualifiedly declare in favor of the old-fashioned garden. 


gs, 


April 4 
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Penrose and the Saloon Interest 
i HIS EFFORT TO GET REELECTED, Senator Botts Penrose 

of Pennsylvania has enlisted the support of the liquor interests. The 
result has been much dissension among the booze boosters themselves, 
some of whom do not think much of Penrose. GrorGe MUELLER of 
Philadelphia, sometime educational manager (whatever that is) of 
the State Brewers’ Association and later an editorial writer for the 
“Liquor Dealers’ Journal,’ a man who knows the drink business from 
the inside, has contributed the following very complete analysis of 
the Penrose-Senate-saloon polities: 

While I am an antiprohibitionist, I am more strongly an anticorruptionist, and 
I repeat that the liquor traffic deliberately aids the most corrupt political powers 
and backs with all its resources the most unworthy men, the most corrupt and 
recreant officials. Why? Because it has to ask immunity for its own lawlessness. 

In the License Court to-day, listening to evidence against a prominent saloon 
keeper, I heard this significant phrase used by a witness: “Every streetwalker 
has a saloon headquarters.” 

Who does not know that? And every man who furnishes harboring for women 
and their patrons knows the facts. 

Yet I, in a sense, pity the saloon man, for he is but the agent, the distributor, 
for the brewer, whose money backs the saloon and whose beer he sells. 


Street and Morgan and the Colonels 


ITH SOME TREPIDATION we are awaiting JULIAN Srreet’s 

paper on Hannibal, Mo., the birthplace of Mark Twain. 
SrreeT and MorcGan have failed to report the exact happenings in 
that region. But the Louisiana (Mo.) “Times” informs us that 
the Louisiana boys took the visitors from Colonels G. A. MAHAN, J. C. Roparps, 
and C. M. Fe.ty after they had gotten some Mark Twain dope and brought them 
to this city, where they were royally entertained at the magnificent home of 
Colonel Epcar W. Stark in the West End. 

The menu was styled a country dinner, and it was certainly a real affair, 
consisting of old Pike County home cooking, Pike County capons, and other 
Pike County essentials, which included everything for the inner man. 

Those present who fully enjoyed the delightful affair were Messrs. MorGan 

and Street of New York; Colonels F. W. and C. G. Burrum, Joun W. Matson, 
Dave Wap, Colonels Epcar W., L. C., and P. C. Stark, W. S. ForGrey, Colonels 
R. H. GoopMAN, CLARENCE BUELL, R. J. HAWKINS, and Gro. S. CAKE. 
We have no quarrel with Pike County home cooking nor yet with 
Pike County capons. On the contrary. It is to the lasting discredit 
of Street and Morean that not so much as a single wing came any- 
where in the neighborhood of this office. But what do the colonels in- 
clude in “other Pike County essentials”? We honor and respect our 
friends, but CoL.irr’s is an abstemious paper; we place full confidence 
iu Srreer and MorGan at large, but we ask them herewith to report 
to us immediately what Pike County colonels mean by “essentials.” 


Vigor of Life 


O FAR AS FUNDAMENTALS GO, the Greeks left little unsaid. 
Thus PLato preceded Messrs. WAGNeR and Roosevett in observing: 
For living out of doors, and simple fare, and gymnastic exercises, and the 
morals of companions, produce the greatest effect in the way of virtue and vice. 


From the Morning’s Mail 


ype ater we like to yield the floor to one of our friendly 
correspondents : 


I delight in your editorial references to Emerson and to the friendship of 
good books that have stood the acid test without tarnishing. The editorial sugar- 
plum seems particularly sweet after the spanking of some of your other com- 
ments. I also love to dig a fossil remnant out of the near past and to compare 
it to existing forms as a means of measuring the speed and quality of present- 
diuy progress. An editorial by the Rev. Davis W. CLarkK, D. D., in the “Ladies’ 
Repository” for April, 1858, touches upon two editorial items of a recent CoLLIER’s: 

RatpH Watpo EmMEerRsoN—We spent an hour, not many evenings since, listen- 
ing to a “lecture” from this celebrated pantheist. Were peculiarly struck at 
the self-complacent and oracular manner of the lecturer. He seemed to regard 
himself as the very embodiment of all reason. This at first offended our sense 
of propriety. When, however, we came to reflect that this man, according to 
his own theory, is Gop—“a manifestation of the Infinite in finite forms’—our 
wonder ceased. Why should not a man who conceives himself to be a part of 
Gop be oracular? This modern divinity, however, does not appear to have many 
features of resemblance to Jesus CHRIST. Were rather pleased at the thin 
attendance. ... For a long time these two men—EMERSON and PARKER—have 
been sowing “dragon’s teeth” upon the soil of America. Were the result “armed 
men,” we should have comparatively little reason to fear. 


It is good to hear from Mr. H. C. Hazererr, who sends us this let- 
ter and this quotation from the “Ladies’ Repository” of sixty-one 
years ago. It is good, too, to be reminded of the failure many people 
make to recognize good encountered at first hand. All of us are 
broad-minded about Emerson and his heterodoxies to-day; our nar- 
rowness is, in the main, reserved for our own contemporaries. 


LD 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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COMMENT ON CO 


HE cartoon reproduced on this 
page is the Philadelphia “North 


American's” conception of the 
way the Democratic party is handling 
the trust question. It does not exaggerate 
very much. Running around in circles 


represents about the state of mind of the 
Democrats at Washington. None of the 
leaders have any proposals which com- 
mand much following among the rank and 
file. Some of the proposals that have 
come from the Administration are bitterly 
opposed by leading members of the House 
and Senate. Indeed, the evidence is pretty 
clear that the Administration not 
have perfect confidence in its own pro- 
posals. The one thing to do about 


does 


competition by forbidding and preventing 
unfair competition, just as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission now prevents im- 
proper practices. Finally, in stating this 
view, emphasis should be laid on the fact 
that it does not contemplate industrial 
although the frequent 
its opponents is “regulating 
monopoly.” Persons of equal intellectual 
honesty hold one or the other of these 
views with equal conviction. 

In the end, one of these two views is 
going to prevail. There isn’t any middle 
ground, and there can’t be any compro- 
mise, because the views are diametrically 
opposed. In the end that view will pre- 


monopoly, most 


epithet of 


NGRESS 


terest in the Progressive attitude toward 
big business. It is probably fair to state 
that most of the more important teachers 
of economics in the country believe in the 
Progressive doctrine, vet they are not what 


Senator Borah would call“trust magnates.” 


Don’t Ask for It 
RESIDENT WILSON pay 
any heed to letters of recommenda- 
tion sent to him by office seekers. Almost 
the surest way not to get a job under this 
Administration is to apply for one. The 
President has said, in effect, more than 
once, that the usual type of letters of 
recommendation collected by aspiring can- 
didates for office is never read by 


does not 





the trust question which would 
meet the hearty support of most 
of the Democratic leaders would 
be to do nothing whatever. But 
they don’t quite dare think of ad- 
journing, after all the promises 
and assertions, without passing 
some kind of trust legislation. 
They know the present situation 


is unsatisfactory and that the 
country can’t very well go on 


without having something done; 
they know that is hesi- 
tating and timid and will remain 
so until the legislation to regulate 
it is done and out of the way; 
most of all, it is borne in upon 
them that 435 Congressmen and 
32 Senators are to be elected this 


business 


*.T Richamne 
—_— 





him. Men like Jim Yarborough of 
Oklahoma are responsible for the 
disrepute into which recommenda- 
tions for office have fallen. Rep 
resentative Carter of Oklahoma 
bears testimony in the Congres- 
sional Record that “Jim is a bully 
fellow. He is an A1 boy to have 
with you in a campaign.” But let 
Mr. Carter tell the story as he dis- 
closes it in the Record: 

Mr. Yarborough, while one of the best 
fellows on the face of the earth, and 
a good man to have with you in cam- 
paigns, is a man of strong enthusiasm 
and imagination, and, with all due re- 
spect to his very good qualities, some 
times handles the King’s English a little 
| bit loosely. Mr. Yarborough did state to 
| the committee that Judge Phillips had 
| permitted fraud and graft upon two In 








fall, that the state of business 
and what to do about it 
the chief issue, and that it won't 


look well if the Democrats end the 


will be 





The Philadelphia North American’s idea of the 
way the Democrats are handling the trust question 


dians who had their estates squandered 
under the jurisdiction of his court. <A 

few months ago Judge Phillips made 
| application for the position of superin- 


tendent of Platt National Park and 





present session with nothing done 

after having promised so much. Neverthe 
jess, if only they dared, there is nothing 
the Democrats would so much like as to 
go home and forget the trust question. 


The Question Stated 


HE truth, is there is in this country 
moment a head-on 
how 


at the present 
collision between two 
big business units should be treated: the 
Democratic view is very well understood 
—it is the view which has been held to 
be sound economie doctrine ever since the 


ideas as to 


time of Adam Smith, 150 years ago. The 
Democrats believe in breaking up big 


units by prosecution and in passing laws 
which shall enforce old-fashioned compe- 
tition, and by arbitrary legislation keep 


all business in small units. The opposite 


view is that under modern conditions a 
business should be permitted to grow as 
large as it can grow and still be eco 
nomically efficient, but that these big 
units shall be sternly and drastically 


regulated by a commission at Washing 
ton which shall have, roughly, the same 
power over ordinary corporations that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
over railroads. This latter view does not 
contemplate the end of competition, al- 
though its opponents frequently state that 
One of the chief duties of this 
would be to fair 


it does. 


commission preserve 


vail, of course, which best represents the 
current belief of what is right, and which 
is most consistent with evolution, the 
advance of invention, efficiency, and civ- 
ilization. Until one of these views does 
finally and definitely prevail, all of us, 
and especially those who are engaged in 
business, will have to reconcile ourselves 
ro rather turbulent times 


Pretty Hopeless 


HE most hopeless fact about it all 

is that the question has never been 
debated on its merits. It is pretty hope 
less to find a Senator of the importance 
of Borah of Idaho, when he comes to dis 
cuss this question, descending to hurling 
epithets at the chairman of the national 
Progressive party, George W. Perkins. 
Senator Borah argued his side of the case 
by uttering an allegation that the Inter 
national Harvester Company, with which 
Mr. Perkins is associated, employs girls 
at $5 a week (an allegation which, it 
should be stated in all fairness to the inno- 
cent bystander in this case, was promptly 
disproved). Why doesn’t Senator Borab 
address his views to Charles R. Van Hise, 
president of the University of Wisconsin? 
He has no association with any trust, past 
or present. Or to Flavel 8. Luther, presi- 
dent of Trinity College? 
bly be charged with having a selfish in 


He cannot possi 


asked to have my indorsement. I got 
many recommendations in his behalf. Among 
others I had one from Mr. James Yarborough. 
the same man who testified to Judge Phillips's 
bad character with relation to these probate mat 
ters, and I propose now to read that letter in the 
Record, in order that he who runs may read: 
DURANT, OKLA., January 21, 1913. 
flon. CHARLES D. Carter, Washington, D. C. 
DeaR Sire AND Frienp: Judge Charles A. 
Phillips of Durant, Okla., is applying for the 
position of custodian of the Platt National Park 
at Sulphur, this State. He is an upright, honest, 
Christian gentleman, and I consider him thor- 
oughly competent in every particular to fill said 
position, and I will consider it a personal favor 
for you to use your influence in his behalf. 
Your friend, JAMES YARBOROUGH. 
To this letter I replied, clipping the testimony 
Mr. Yarborough had given before the Burke 
Committee with relation to Judge Phillips, mak- 
ing the following brief comment: 
JANUARY 13, 1913. 
DEAR JIM: Can’t you consider this sworn state- 
ment of yours as a complete reply to your letter? 
Your friend, C. D. CARTER. 
On February 14 I 
Yarborough in which he said: 


received a letter from 

DeaAR CHARLIE: In reply to your recent com- 
munication relative to the indorsement that I 
gave Judge Phillips for the position of superin 
tendent of Platt National Park, Sulphur, Okla.., 
will say that the attached affidavit or testimony 
of mine is all right. It was true and correct 
in every particular; but, you understand, the 
old man is doty, and I don’t believe really 
at heart he is corrupt. However, he allowed 
himself to be the tool of certain crafters that 
got conditions badly mixed. 


Faithfully, your friend, Jas. YArroroueu. 
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From the Battle of Sacramento: 
Featuring Kelly’s Last Stand 


HE battle scene pictured nbove preserves to pos 
terity Kelly’s Last Stand at Sacramento. The 
Pacific Division of “General” Coxey’s Second Army of 
the Unemployed had covered barely 100 miles of its 


LW 


march from San Francisco to Washington when it en 
countered in California’s capital city a small but well 
generaled force of bluecouts armed with locust sticks 


> 
SAAT 


and a volunteer battery of Sacramento firemen man 
ning half a dozen rapid-firing hose nozzles. When 
the outnumbered municipal infantry failed to drive 
“General” Charles Kelly’s troops from 2,000 comfort- 
able positions on the springy turf, the battery of fire 
hose opened, and complete rout was the result. A 
regiment of Industrial Workers of the World, com- 
manded by “Colonel” Walter Thorne, sat the tightest 
and were rewarded with the most thorough drenching. 


Sr 


A TOURNAMENT OF MODERN KNIGHTS, officially known as ‘‘the First 
Cavalry Brigade’s Competition for Horsemen,’’ was held last month at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Our shapshot below shows their fencing armor 


Photograph 
by Leiter 


— 


“ A Torch Adrift 


an Mle 
ll 
Amie that destroyed two large grain docks 
in Portland, Ore., a few weeks ago set fire 
to the steamer Cricket, a coaster laden with 
asphalt, sulphur, and gasoline. The crew cut 
the ship adrift and leaped into the water. The 
burning vessel started downstream—a floating 
torch that started other fires wherever it drifted 
near the shore. Our photograph shows the 
stern of the ship when the fire was hottest. 
A fire boat kept busy as near as practicable to 


RQ {QA agg 


the Cricket and finally succeeded in grappling a 
chain and towing the blazing ship farther down- 
stream, then beaching her where the flames could 
not menace more water-front property. Another 
ship, the Glenroy, caught fire, but was saved 
before the loss exceeded $20,000. The total 
ew Fer be , é, ‘Pes , ot damage of the conflagration to docks, grain, 
nd ie So) ee aghipas* bi Fee Ts nereonns ? vessels, and a few small buildings in the neigh- 
LMAAMMAULLLULALOACAOLAOOCLCCOLOOOO OLLI dddddddddddddduaddédédlddddlldlddddddddeadauuuild DboThood Was estimated at $600,000 to $800,000. 
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4H Z MONKEY, name not given, tipped over 
j a lamp in Springfield City Hall; City 
, Hall was burned, and Springfield has 
Z new municipal buildings as a_ result. 
The pét monkey survived the fire, which occurred 
on the afternoon of Friday, January 6, 1905. 
; Z It was, on the whole, a good day’s work. 
When the Springfield “Union” told about the 
blaze (can’t you just hear it screaming: “This 
Z fire was the most notable in the city’s history” ?) 
j it declared that the city would have to spend 
G “$100,000 at least to build a City Hall adequate 
Z to our needs.” Instead the bill came to $2,000,000, 
%Z yet Springfield isn’t sorry. The pictures tell why. 
4 y It is not just an esthetic satisfaction that 
f Z the citizens of Springfield take in this group 
$4 Z of municipal buildings. Civie pride is rein 
; Z forced here by a keen sense of the advertis 
4 i Z ing value of Springfield’s Campanile. As the 
14% Z chairman of the Municipal Building Commis 
44 i Z sion, George Dwight Pratt, remarked to me: 
Z Y “It will be the best trade-mark Springfield in 
% . ” . . . ‘ 
Y dustries ever had. In the big auditorium, which 
Z seats 4,000 comfortably, trade conventions are 
4 : ® : 
Z almost as frequent incidents as symphony con 
% rms . * * A Hi 
Y certs. This week, for example, Springfield has i 
%, ° . ° oak — - i 
Z a big industrial exposition by the United Com j 
y, y mercial Travelers. There is a breezily Western ' 
ae Z booming spirit in this Eastern city to-day. 
Zz 5 Z ‘ : . ¢ : 
4% 4 % Springfield has been an important manufactur Z 
4 Z ing town for a good many years, though not H 
Z quite ever since William Vynchon founded the f 
Z town in 1636. It differs from Lawrence, Mass., 4, 
Z : P . i" g 
Z in that its manufactures are wholesomely di H 
Z 1a ra . : 3 
Z versified. The trouble for a time was that j 
4 Z nobody knew this. It is truly remarkable for ¢ 
% ' P . 3 
Z a town of less than 100,000 inhabitants to have H 
Z S 2.8 s P . . 3 
Z j t or . i oS . f > . % 
EE ccccccccccccccccceecdeagaddddddddddddddddddddsddddddddduddssd i group of ee sora — iled - j 
beauty by any other public buildings recently f 
The new municipal group in Springfield, Mass. The Administration Building is at the right. The erected in America. W. B. BLAKE. 
other building contains the auditorium, exhibition rooms, and the Mahogany Room for social affairs y, 
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Ge A MEMORIAL BRIDGE TO MAJOR ARCHIBALD BUTT is to be dedicated in Augusta, Ga., on April 14 —the second anniversary of the sinking of the 
steamship Titanic. Ex-President Taft is to be one of the speakers. The bridge was paid for by popular subscription. It spans the Augusta power canal 
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3 > By one o'clock in the ties of the first day of its campaign to raise $5,000,000 to build an ‘‘ Expo # Big 
Launching Another 1915 Fair Ideas’’ New Orleans had subscribed $310,000. A huge dial at Canal and St. Charles Streets kept the count 


— . . — . . P VMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMM@|m@@'_'€btt LL ddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddeadeddaddadddee ee ead LL dddddddddcddaddddddddddddddddddd Willy 
EW ORLEANS, as well as San Francisco and : 


San Diego, is to celebrate in 1915 with an ex- 
position. ty the time this page is in print the hand 
of the huge cash-register dial shown in the snapshot 
above probably will point to $5,000,000. Our photo- 
graph was taken on the first day of the campaign for 
funds. By one o’clock in the afternoon $510,000 had 
been raised. The Mayor swung the hand of the clock 
around close to the one-third-of-a-million mark while 
a throng in Canal Street cheered and whistled and 
scores of cameras clicked. One of the local news- 
papers enthusiastically made the observation that the 
city that day was “afflicted with an epidemic of malig- 
nant expositionitis,” which “caught hold of all classes, 
from Mayor Martin Behrman to the humblest toiler.” 
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So Drink to Happy 
Days — Here’s How! 


Ba in the past it has been the 
unpleasant duty of this Weekly 
to point ovt certain grim and sordid 
features of the liquor traffic. That 
we may not fall under suspicion of 
being blind to the brighter side of 
the trade, we herewith reproduce 
two cheerful photographs. They are 
souvenirs of the happy days that Sir 
Thomas Dewar, the distiller, has been 
having on a hunt in British East 
Africa. He bagged eleven lions. 
The trip cost a great deal of money, 
but Sir Thomas is not the man to 
spare expense upon himself when he 
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goes out for a good time. He has 
journeyed in “every part of the Brit- 
ish. Empire, all over the Continent, 
United States, Japan, ete., and twice 
around the world.” In his hours of en- 
nui he writes books upon prohibition. 
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Rebel 


By Herbert Out A 





HAT isa ballad? Any high-school A volume of Major Randolph's poems 
W girl—and even some high-school was edited by his son, Mr. Harold Ran- 
boys—could tell. But the high- dolph, director of the Peabody Conserva- 
school definition would scarcely satisfy tory of Music, and published by the Wil- 
the American Folklore Society. Is “The liams & W ilkins Company of Baltimore 
Wreck of the Hesperus” a ballad? It has’ in 1898. But “The Good Old Rebel” had 
the ballad form, and is very, very popu- long before that date gone into the songs 
lar. But it is not a traditional ballad, of the people. It may have been, as is 
for the reason that we know its author, suggested by Mr. Richard N. Brooke of 
and it stands as he wrote it. In the Washington, D. C., “a bit of fun, not 
true meaning of the word “vulgar,” it is supposed to reflect Major Randolph's 
not a vulgar ballad, as is, for instance, own sentiments, but to illustrate the ir- 
that song of Young Charlotte, who lived reconcilable spirit of the illiterate ele- 
on a mountain side in a wild and dreary ment in some sections”; but if so, it was 
spot, who perversely insisted on going to too successful for mere fun. It so em- 
a dance without sufficient wraps, and bodied the bitterness of the reconstruc- 
was frozen to death by her escort’s side — tion epoch—a bitterness which was cre- 
for her vanity. ated by oppression 
Some of our older that it was sung 
readers remember (to the old Forty- 
this sad tale. niners’ tune of “Joe 
Dr. H. M. Belden Bowers”) by mil- 
of the University of lions who never 
Missouri, who is heard of Major 
making a collection Randolph. 
of the ballads of Among the num- 
the Southwest, erous readers who 
thinks that this have very kindly 
definition of the sent us versions o7 
vulgar or tradition- the poem, only 
al ballad is a use- seven had any idea 
/ ful one, though he apparently as to its 
does not accept it authorship Sena- 
unreservedly: The tor W. E. Chilton 
traditional ballad of West Virginia: 
differs in style and Mr. H. M. Chase of 
| in origin from other Wilmington, N. C.; 


Sane 
“Rn, vN 
OF SNOWING. 

















Suppose That You Were 
Investing ina MAN— 





Wouldn't you dig a good deal deeper 
than his clothes to get your inventory ? 


Put clothes of character on a charac- 
terless man and he is helped a lot. 
Put characterless clothes on a man of 
character and he is hurt alot. But 
find a character combination of 
clothes and man, and you have found 
your man! 





Now, in determining what’s back of 
clothes, one must proceed just as in 
determining what’s back of the man 
in the clothes. Exterior appearances 
are one thing; but what’s beneath? 


poetry. It has no Mr. Brooke, Laura 
author--at least no Lee Davidson, and 
singl<¢ author. It° Mr. CG Powell 
springs from the Noland of  Baiti- 
| homogereous danc- more; Mr. G. L. 
ing throng. Among Franks of Shreve- 
its peculiarities are port, La., and Berry 








H rpo | the absence of the Lee Priddie of 
We see that which pus arts to be personal note, of re- ‘And I don’t want no pardon Huntington, W. Va. 
right style. How long will it be right | Gettion. and: of ece- See ches | em cad cn” a, toe” anes 
style? We see a fabric which looks scious artistry. Davidson says that 


All of which leads us to remark that the song has been sung “in many a 
we have been overwhelmed by the flood Southern parlor in the bitter days of 
of replies to an editorial request for the reconstruction; and to have heard the 
| remainder of what we supposed was a «author himself sing it is a joy to be held 
real American ballad in which an unre- in remembrance.” She also informs us 
constructed rebel declares that while he that once the Duchess of Manchester 
| had catched the rheumatism a-fighting in (then Lady Mandeville) sang “The Good 
the snow, he’d like to take his musket Old Rebel” at a London reception, arid was 


all wool. How much of it would a 
sheep own? We see lines that are 
taut. How many storms will they 
weather? The real trouble is we don’t 
see the insides, wherein is concealed 


racter. an go an’ fight some mo’, iat reter- rewarded by repeated encores from the 
the mainspring of clothes charac ’ figh . 7! f led | 

ence touched the chords of memory in Prince of Wales, who calledit “that fine 

. ’ hundreds who had never seen the verses American song with the cuss words in it.” 

Stein-Bloch men’s clothes are fash- | in print, and were even ignorant of the But the ballad is truly traditionalized 

ioned, miade and sold from the inside out. fact that they were ever printed. by the fact that it has run through all 


| But, alas! the quotation is not from a sorts of forms. We are not sure that we 
“vulgar” or traditional ballad—dozens have given the name chosen by its tal- 
of readers have shownusthat. Itisfrom ented author. Some readers call it by 
a poem written by Major Innes Ran- one name and some by another. Among 
dolph, a member of General J. E. B. the various versions of it, scarcely two 
Stuart’s staff, and a native of Virginia. are alike. We have chosen one sent in 
He removed to Baltimore shortly after by a friend who appears to have the 
| the war, and was a well-known member _ printed form, but we are not at all sure 
of artistic literary and musical circles in that it is not altered. One change made 
that city. He was a poet and essayist, in the interest of effective singing is the 
rather than a ballad writer; but it is repetition of the last two lines as a re- 
safe to say that few American ballads frain, with a sharp accent on the first 


For more than half a century the 
ardent aim has been that no stitch 
shall go into them that is not an 
honest stitch; no thread of fabric that 
is not an honest thread; no line that is 
not a right line; no intention that 
is not a right intention. 
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That, gentlemen, spells character— have had a wider vogue as real “tradi- word of the refrain. It has passed from 
from the inside out. tional” ballads than his “Good Old mouth to ear, and not from page to eye. 
Rebel”—which follows: Mr. Frank E. Cuddy of Baltimore sends 
a | 7 
The Stein-Bloch Co. | & The Good Old Rebel %& 
Rochester, N. Y. sath 
New York Chicago Oh, I'm a good old Rebe', I hates the Yankee Nation Three hundred thousand Yan- 
Boston Now that's just what I am; And everything they do; kees 
For this “fair land of F.ee- | I hates the Declaration Is stiff in Southern dust; 
dom” Of Independence, too. We got three hundred thousand 
This label marks the smartest I do not care a dam. I hates the glorious Union, Befo’ they conquered us. 
ready-to-wear clothes — ’ . : : onne a ° . 
=4| || I'm glad I fit against it—- Tisdrippingwithour blood; | They died of Southern fever 
= I only wish we'd won. And I hates the striped ban- And Southern steel and shot; 
, = And I don’t want no pardon ner— And I wish it was three millions 
= For anything I've done I fit it all I could. Instead of what we got. 
= I hates the Constitution, I followed old Mars’ Robert | I can’t take up my musket 
4 | This great Republic, too; For four year, near about. And fight 'em now no mo’, 
—1| || I hates the Freedmen’s Buro, | Got wounded in three places, | But I ain't agoin’ to love 
= In uniforms of blue. And starved at Pint Look- ‘em, 
= I hates the nasty eagle, I cotch the roomatism [out. Now that is sartin’ sho’; 
= With all his brag and fuss; A-campin’ in the snow, And I don’t want no pardon 
= But the lyin’, thievin’ Yan- | But I killed a chance of Yan- For what I was and am; 
— kees, kees— And I won't be reconstructed, 
= I hates "em wuss and wuss. AndI'dliketokillsomemo.’ And I don’t care a dam. 
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us the poem as he remembers it, having 
often heard it recited in his youth. Mr. 
W. S. Thomas of Texarkana, Tex., can 
remember only three stanzas from hear- 
ing his father and other old soldiers sing 
it. These three stanzas contain lines 
from all parts of the poem—showing the 
ballad in process of metamorphosis by 
oral tradition. Mr. EK. W. Carr of New 
Grieans emphasizes the conversion of 
the last two lines into a refrain, and 
evidently relies on hearing rather than 
sight for the words. Mr. Arthur Brad- 
ley of Cleveland, Ohio, “never gaw it in 
print,” but sends a version di@tated to 
him by a friend. He gives only five 
stanzas. Mr. Samuel N. Dickey of 
Marshfield, Mo., sends a version much 
like Mr. Thomas’s and is convinced that 
it was written by a Missouri Confederate 
“who was probably vaccinated for re- 
construction, but which vaccination evi- 
dently failed to ‘take.’ ” 


Passions of Long Ago 


R. JOHN WEYMOUTH of Hamp- 

ton, Va., sends us a complete copy 
from an old serapbook. “No author is 
given,” he writes, “but it is supposed to 
have been sung with great effect by one 
Gregory, a sort of wandering minstrel of 
the Confederacy, who used to go about 
the country after the Civil War singing 
this and other songs.” Here we have a 
glimpse of a Confederate representative 
of the type of singer to which Jules Lom- 
bard belonged in the North. 

“This is the song,” writes Mr. J. C. 
Tucker of Afton, Okla., “as I learned it 
from my father as I sat on his knees.” 
Mr. C. W. Purcell of Middlesboro, Ky., 
draws upon the memory of his mother, 
“who lived in Virginia, and went through 
the reconstruction period.” “It gives a 
very correct idea,” says Mr. Purcell, “of 
the feeling which existed at ‘that time, 
and which we are all happy to say has 
died a natural death.” Mr. C. B. Lower 
of Washington, D. C., gives a version 
which he got from an old Confederate 
veteran about thirty years ago. “I have 
contributed to the pleasure of many lit- 
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Major FE. M. Supplee of the United States 
army, of Hollywood, Cal., who sends it 
to us. He received it at Anniston, Ala., 
in 1899 when he was mustering out the 
volunteers of the war with Spain. Mr. J. 
I. Wasson of Hilger, Mont.,. learned the 
song by hearing it soon after the war. 
Mr. Horace Kinne of New York City 
heard it in a Michigan lumber camp 
forty years ago, and through the kind- 
ness of Mr. S. M. Stowe sends us one of 
the most accurate versions derived from 
recollection. Mr. J. H. Morehead of Chi- 
cago learned the song as a student in the 
University of North Carolina, twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. One contributor 
to this discussion asserts that the poem 
was first read in the celebrated White- 
chapel Club in Chicago. Other interest- 
ing versions have come from Mr. William 
Vizard of Mobile, Ala.; Mr. George FE. 
Oliver of Delhi, N. Y.; P. T. Conrad of 
Richmond, Va.; Mr. George B. Eager of 
the Department of Law of the University 
of Virginia; Mr. J. H. Morehead; Mr. 
Bh. J. Mullaney of Chicago, and Mr. W. 
T. Tabb of Jersey City. 

Mr. J. D. Atwood of Artesia, N. Mex., 
makes a point of the fact that the ballad 
is a protest, nota lament. “There has been 
only one reconstruction period,” he writes, 
“in the history of the world. Let us hope 
there will never be another.” Amen! 


A Cattle Country Ballad 
HE South is the richest field for the 
folklore lover; but the cattle country 
hasits “vulgar ballads” also. Ina Missouri 
River town, one night, the members of a 
high-school literary club walked down 
the street at that awful hour which just 
precedes the departure of the last street 
car for the suburbs. They were making 
night of it. They were full of ham 
sandwiches, coffee, and the wine of 
youth. The sleepy policeman on his beat 
was startled by a wild and barbarie 
ehant. It had in it the monotonous lilt 
of the Indian war song, and that semi- 
Indian, semifrontiersman “yip” of the 
cowboy. And these were the blood 
curdling words: 
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tle gatherings of both Confederate and 
Union veterans,” says Mr. Lower, “by re 
citing this poem, and feel that your 
readers will pardon the slight touch of 
profanity for the sake of getting a 
glimpse into the heart of the genuine old 
unrepentant, unreconstructed rebel who 
gloried in the fact, and of whom there 
are only a few more left.’ We join in 
this hope. Surely it is worth while to 
look into the hearts of men—especially 
when these feelings were a national fact 
of such great moment. 

The song is now a very concrete re 
minder of passions long dead. For in- 
stance, it was an old rebel, but a present 
lover of the flag, who gave the song to 


None of the boys knew where the song 
came from. It was their society song. 
It has the characteristics of a real ballad. 
It is of the West, Western. It has the 
meter which falls in with the beat of a 
horse’s feet as he trots‘or paces. It be 
longs to the cow country—and the period 
after the appearance of the loading chute 
at the railway. Try it on your piano. 
Note the syncopations—and believe the 
assertion that when yelled into the mid- 
night air of that Western city it was as 
effective a thing in ensemble singing as 
you are likely to hear. We place this in 
nomination as a real American ballad of 
the vulgar traditional sort, and invite 
ndditions or refutations. 
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Another Chapter 
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It’s easy to make them strong 

enough to guarantee, but you 

want your socks to fit perfectly 
VERY well-dressed man likes 


to have his socks fit snug at 
the ankle—it gives a neat, clean- 
cut appearance. Bachelors’ Friend 
Socks hug the ankles and conform 
tightly to the shape of the leg. 


These socks look dressy, feel soft 
and smooth to the skin and give 
every possible comfort to the foot. 


Srachelors 


TRADE MARK 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office and Canada 





hh 
have a genuine French welt at the top of 
the leg—the best welt ever knitted on a 


seamless sock—prevents the garter from 
ripping and stretching the sock at the top. 


Though Bachelors’ Friend Socks 
are priced and guaranteed just the 
same as ordinary guaranteed hose, 
it is strictly on their quality that 
we ask you to buy them. 

























Sizes, 9’s to 12’s—all leading colors 
—four grades. 


Put up in boxes containing 2, 3 

and 4 pairs at $1.00 per box, 

according to quality. Every 
pair guaranteed 30 days. 


SPECIAL—In addition to the above 
line we make the lightest weight i 
guaranteed gauze socks—box of 3 pairs 
guaranteed 3 months, $1.00. [yy 


Bachelors’ 
Friend Socks 
will not rip or 
stretch here 








If not at your dealer’s, order direct, at 
the same time giving us the name and 
address of your dealer, so that we can 
arrange for your future wants. 


JOS. BLACK & SONS CO. 
York, Pa. 
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Pounding away your energy 


Your strength, gained from your daily 
food, represents a certain amount of 
useful energy. 


















If any of this supply of power is wasted 
by needless strain and shock it is gone 
forever—you cannot use it again. 


The /abor of taking thousands of steps each 
day is not severe, but the jar of your weight 
coming down on hard leather heels gives 
ygur nervous system a series of heavy shocks. 
This consumes, in enormous quantities, the 
strength upon which your earning power and 
your success in life depend. 





Boosting the Thrift Idea 


JOHN M. OSKISON 


O’Sullivan’s Heels of new, live rubber 
interpose an easy, springy cushion between 
your heels and hard fioors and pavements. 


By 





They save your delicate nervous system the 
strain which otherwise uses up your strength 
and energy. They add to your efficiency, 
your health and your comfort. 











OU and I and our neighbors really 
know nothing of thrift. Neither do 
the teachers in our schools nor the 

men and women who run the business 
of our country, on salary, and conduct 


thrift promote substantiality and pro- 
duce happiness and contentment.” 
Governor Hunt of Arizona sees that 
“departure from simple living standards, 
especially by the middle classes who try 


°c . ee nie ae the home—on credit. This generation to emulate the very wealthy, is haying a 
O'Sullivan feels ee out 50 conts : pew, has outgrown the plain maxims of deleterious effect upon our national life.” 
attached. Ali shoemakers and shoe dealers hint: tin anf on dat Ge have 
onilt adterh thes bo your chess ranklin’s time, and as yet we lave Thrift Can Be Made Popular Again 
not formulated a new set of popular ; 


when you buy them 
or at any other 






rules for thrift practice. 


Instead, we have been educated in 


NE of those invited to join the move- 
ment for spreading the gospel of 


an prodigality ; we know the texture of lux- thrift abroad is Professor Metcalf of 
ym ee ury; ours is an exaggerated taste for Tufts College, teacher of economics, who 


us 35 cents and 
a tracing of 
your heel and we will 
mail you a pair. 







self-indulgence; to us waste matters lit- 
tle. And this is true not because we 
are willful wasters, but because we have 
never heard, or have long since forgot- 
ten, any sort of thrift preaching which 


travagance. We search diligently for a 


is familiar with conditions in Massachu- 
setts. In his letter to the promoters of 
the thrift campaign he called attention 
to a law of his State requiring teachers 
in the secondary schools to give instruc- 


Franklin; and too many bags are col- 


. = - eS" 
pg gl ae cena didn’t make us tired. tion in thrift. “But the law is a farce,” 
New York. , ; [Ignorant of the meaning of thrift, and be wrote, “because the average teacher 

7 - trained to spend a dollar and ten cents fnows nothing about the subject.” 
for every dollar we earn, we attack a But thrift is to be made popular 
o ° ‘ social system which attempts to make again in this country. “’Tis hard for 
HEELS of New us pay the inevitable price of our ex- an empty bag to stand upright,” said 


Live Rubber 


For Men, Women and Children 




















rider. 








to the motor for more 


Branches and Service Safione- Chicago Dallas Kansas City Mi poli 
t 





- Fndian Motocucle 


“‘Rushing”’ a hill is an unknown experience to the Indian 


“A twist of the wrist’’ silently gives the command 
wer. And the power is there. It 


_ then the speed deftly picks up—picks up—picks up—with- 
| out a moment’s hesitation. 
_ trouble to the Indian-mounted man. 
Rough roads, too, mean nothing to 
the Indian tourist. With his machine 


fitted with footboards and that 
incomparable, inimitable comfort 


The steepest grade offers no 


feature, the Cradle Spring Frame, 
shocks and jars are dispelled. In- 
dian riding is smooth riding, what- 
ever the condition of the highway. 


With stupendous power with perfected comfort 
devices—all roads are level roads to the Indian 


Write for the 1914 illustrated Catalog 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 802 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
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way to override immutable economic 
laws, for we don’t want to be made to 
suffer for what we haven’t been taught 
to regard as a fault. 


Tbe Promotion of Thrift 


N 1910 (to illustrate the sad state of 

thrift in the richest commonwealth 
in this country) the Massachusetts Labor 
Bureau gathered statistics to show the 
average income, expenditures, and sav 
ings of ten groups of professional and 
salaried men. The first fact unearthed 


somewhere, in their saving capacity, be- 
tween the express company official who 
put aside $259 a year out of a salary of 
$1,906 to the banker who saved $2,388 a 
year out of his earnings of $7,726. 


lapsing all about us to permit us to go 
on serenely indifferent to the causes of 
the collapse. 

Of course, as yet, the campaign for 
the renewed popularizing of thrift is 
hardly under way. More than anything 
else, those who have undertaken to di- 
rect it want to find out about methods. 
They want to know how they can bring 
home to the average American the truth 
of the statement that upon individual 
thrift depends the prosperity of the na- 
tion. They must find a way to picture 


| was that 30 out of every 100 of these concretely the financing of wealth pro- 
} men had never saved anything. Those duction by the aggregated small earnings 
who did save—the 70 per cent—stood of the thrifty millions. They are anx- 


ious to find such illustrations of the 
truth that extravagance and good wages 
can’t long travel together as will appeal 
forcibly and instantly to the average 
money earner and money spender. 


Of course the Massachusetts report Still a start has been made. Thrift 
dealt with the best paid and the most is mainly an attitude of mind, and the 
intelligent class of money. earners and promoters of thrift believe that through 


spenders. It included bankers, brokers, 
professors, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 


some? These questions are being asked 
by a lot of people who are affected by 


a proper publicity the attitude of mind 
of the average American can be changed 


railroad, steamboat, and express com- from one which welcomes extravagance 
pany officials, and the superintendents and tolerates debt to that of a real be- 
of manufacturing plants—the sort of lief in the desirability of spending a 
y | men you and I have a right to look to little less than he earns—and that is 
P hey aia : ’ | as setters of good examples. the essence of thrift. 
. Why are the doctrines of thrift un- a rs 
All Roads are Level Roads to the familiar? Why are its practices irk- Thrift Is Wisdom 


OR more than a year the American 
Bankers’ Association, through the 


our lack of thrift—economically and _ officers of its savings-bank section, has 
morally. A nation-wide inquiry is about been conducting a thrift-preaching cam- 


to be made. Up to this time we have 
not got far beyond vivid statements of 
the necessity for reform. 

Three State executives, invited re- 
cently to join a movement for the prop- 
agation of thrift, have spoken urgent 
words on the subject. Governor Clark 


in the home, in the school, everywhere. 
Thrift as a necessity, as a duty, ought 
to be insisted upon for everybody, in 
every place of public discussion. The 
want of frugality, the unlimited ertrava- 
gance of the time is a public menace.” 


Extravagance—a Contagious Disease 

OVERNOR MILLER of Delaware 

approached the same idea from an- 
other angle: “Extravagance becomes con- 
agious and affects the whole commu- 
nity. the State, the nation, and tends 
to produce. dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent. On the other hand, economy and 


paign. Brief sermons, in proof form, have 
been sent regularly to a large list of news- 
papers: local bankers have been urged 
to plant seeds of thrift in their commu- 
nities—in the schools, in the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, in the or- 
ganizations of young women, in the clubs, 


s ° ® 66htg 9? of Iowa says that too much cannot be in the fraternal organizations, in their 
ey instantly. T e pe | —_ that peculiar bite a done for the promotion of practical thrift. own literature, any way they can. In 
| thrilling, assuring sensation of the answering motor !—and “Tt ought to We urged upon the young the bankers’ campaign, of course, the 


emphasis has been placed on mere sav- 
ing. In its wider meaning, few savings- 
bank officials can do very much to boost 
the thrift idea. Also, the appeal made by 
the professional banker is apt to sound 
prosy to the average money spender. 
Still, the campaign of the American 
sankers’ Association is worth making. 
More recently, there has been organ- 
ized the American Society for Thrift, 
with a Chicago investment banker, S. W. 
Straus. as chairman of the Organization 
Committee. Associated with Mr. Straus 
on the Organization Committee are the 
State chairman of the Illinois Equal Suf- 
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What are You Doing to Develop 


Your Eastern and Export Business? 
How 200 Wide-Awake Concerns Have Solved the Problem 


Ay 
X 








VER 57% of all imports entering the United States land at New York. 
Over 40% of all exports are shipped from New York. The total 
value of foreign commerce from this city alone exceeds one and 

one-half billion dollars a year. In fact, New York leads all the cities of the 
world in volume of international trade. 














Do you import ?—export ?—sell in foreign countries?’ Do imported raw 


materials enter into the manufacture of your product ? 


Have you an Eastern or Atlantic Seaboard market that is capable of 
greater development—of lower selling cost—of quicker deliveries—of cheaper 


transportation—of BIGGER PROFITS? 


Do you, as a manufacturer or distributor, realize that for handling your Eastern or 
Export business New York offers advantages not to be found in any other city in the country ? 
—that it is the one logical center for a manufacturing, assembling or shipping branch? Do 
you know that such a plant would have 27% of the buying population of the United States 
within one hundred miles of its door ? 


Perhaps you have felt that to locate in New York is difficult and expensive. It used to 
be, but now it is easy, simple, economical. ‘The magic key that unlocks the door to these 
tremendous commercial advantages and makes it possible for YOU to secure them RIGHT 
NOW, to a maximum of efficiency and at a minimum cost, is 


BUSH TERMINA 


A community of large, new, modern, fire-proof buildings where already over two 
hundred representative concerns (some of them in the ten million dollar class) are 
enjoying the most up-to-date industrial quarters that engineering skill can devise 


. 


OME of these concerns use Bush Terminal as a branch Labor supply is plentiful. Living accommodations for help 
are nearby and reasonable in cost. There are express, tele- 
graph and cable accommodations in this modern industrial 


city; also regular post and parcel post offices. 


distributing point, some an assembling plant, some storage 
warehouses, some manufacturing headquarters. Among 
them are many who have moved from distant places and accord- 
ing to their own statements, they save enough in cartage, freight 


handling, insurance, labor problems, etc., to pay their rent. 

















All railroads and steamships connect directly with Bush 
Terminal. Incoming goods are delivered at your door; out- 
going shipments are taken from your elevator, practically elimi- 
nating cartage and hauling expense. 








you need, divided to suit your needs. You can get additional 
space as fast as your expansion demands it. You can have 
your factory on one floor or on several floors, You get just 
what power, light, heat and water your business requires and 
pay only for what you use, 

Bush Terminal Buildings have maximum daylight—cheer- 
ful, ideal. They are well ventilated and are equipped with 
all modern, sanitary arrangements. They are absolutely 
fire-proof, with the additional protection of a million dollar 
sprinkler system. Insurance in Bush Terminal costs 10c¢ to 
20c. a hundred. How much do YOU pay? 


In Bush Terminal you can get the exact amount of space 


USH TERMINAL cannot afford to have a dissatisfied 
B tenant. You want us—and we want you—only if it 
will save or make money for you. 

For your protection, we wil] make an analysis of New York 
facilities in the light of your own commercial activities and 
requirements. We will give you the full and unbiased facts 
on Whether Bush Terminal, New York, as an operating point 
for your own particular business, would CUT PRODUCTION 
COSTS by reducing overhead, by solving labor difficulties, 
by reducing handling ayd transportation expense, thus net- 
ting you BIGGER PROFITS on present business—whether 
it would bring you closer to your raw material markets— 
whether it would enable you to develop MORE BUSINESS 
in the eastern, export or import market and enable you to make 
quicker deliveries, quicker sales, and outdistance competition. 

For any concern, big or little, we shall be glad to make 
such an investigation without charge or obligation. 


A Valuable Book, “How to Reduce Overhead Expense,” Sent Free 















Some Glimpses of “ : = 
Bush Terminal : 
Activities 





a 





~ s 
“ae BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY, 100c Broad St., New York City 


WRITE TO US on your firm letterhead, and we will send you this interesting 
book on business economics, together with the names of 200 representative concerns 
now in Bush Terminal, and facts about the advantages THEY find in Bush Service. 
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|} Mr. 


nation-wide 
best and 


oj thrift.” 
society. 
appeal. 


acceptable. 


“To promote 


most 


Association, 
worker, a member of the National Fra 
ternal Congress, an officer of a big steel 
company, and the president of a univer 


well-known social 


Straus has suggested the scope of 
| the new society’s work in these words: 
nationally the 


individual 


ganization, duly financed, has taken up a 
inquiry 
quickly to 
prodigal spirit of our times to the spirit 


to determine how 
change the 


That is the simple purpose of the new 
As to its program of action, its 
promoters are frankly seeking lines of 
First of all, they are working 
at a definition of thrift which shall be 
Mr. Straus’s own character 
| izations are interesting: 

“Thrift is not a mere forced rule: it is 


Florence Palmer of Mobile, 
another: “Thrift—the 
embodies industry, fru- 
method, perseverance, 


tle sermon. 
Ala., preached 
‘eclipsed virtue’ 
gality, prudence, 


sity. Ten Governors of States and half temperance, economy, punctuality, and 
a dozen college presidents and superin ability—especially in details. Economy 
tendents of education are members of signifies saving, while thrift signifies 
the Advisory Council. both saving and increasing.” ‘Myrtle 


Cantwell of Ogden, Utah, defined thrift 
as “willingness to work, capability of 
earning, being industrious, planning for 


| thrift which is the basis of good citizen- the future, conserving and _increas- 
} ; / : ; : 
| ship and community prosperity, this or ing what you have by good manage- 


Fond du 
is “economy 


ment.” Raymond Vollert of 
lac, Wis., said that thrift 
and conservation in the home, in in- 
dustry, and in natural resources... . 
Thrift is accomplished through careful 
study, some deliberation, and good man- 
agement.” 

So a good modern version of “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac” is growing. In 
the “Primer of Thrift,” which the 
new society plans to publish soon, I 
expect to read many more attractive 
definitions of thrift. 


A Federal in the Service of the Lemp 
Brewing Company, St. Louis 








Not Merely Sold to You— 
But Fitted to Your Business 


We pride ourselves upon the fact that so 
many concerns now using large fleets of 
Federals started with the purchase of one, and 
bought the others largely because of the assist- 
ance we were able to give them in economizing 
haulage and labor costs. 


For instance: 


“During July, 1912, we purchased one of 
your Federal Trucks. After unloading 
from the shipping car we at once made a 
temporary body and started the rig on 
its way. With the exception of two weeks 
for painting last winter the truck has done 
daily work. Never in the last year’s use 


wisdom. 
“Thrift is not 





| thrift. ... 


| ing—no, the thriftier he is, the 


“Thrift is creative economy 
‘Creative 
essence of magnificence.’ , 
“Thrift does not simply mean that a 
himself food and cloth 


erson said: 


man shall deny 


money he and his 
family will have for 
these purposes.” 
This new society 
wants everybody’s 


| help to bring about 





the change. In the 
first bulletin sent 
out it asked for “the 
help of every think 
ing man and woman, 
the head of every or 
ganization of influ 
ence commercial, 
industrial, finan 
cial, labor, agricul- 
tural, educational 

for it will require 
wisdom little short 
of divine to make 
every step in the 


|} campaign an effec 


tive step and judi 
cious.” 

I have said that 
getting a good defi 
nition of thrift fixed 


| in the minds of the 


people is one of the 
first tasks to be 


| undertaken by the 


thrift promoters. 
The new society, as 
a first practical 


| move in this direc- 


tion, offered prizes 


a virtue and principle. 
affair of the pocket, but an affair of 
character; it is not 


so much a 
| money as an attitude of mind. 
ple, our communities, our Government, 
will all be better from the practice of 


Thrift is not an 


niggardliness, but 


GIRL in the 


Begin with the School Children 


Seventh Grade of the 


Lowell School of Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 


(Winifred 
fered by 


matter of 
Our peo 


Wilson), 
the society for the best 200- 
word story illustrating individual thrift. 
Here is her story: 


won the prize of- 


“I have observed that a boy who lives 


and km 
economy is the 


more and 


near us is a thrifty person. 
six in the family. 


raises and 





A New Serial 


The Tyranny 
of Beauty 
By “JANE BUNKER” 


Will begin in the next 
issue of Collier’s, 
April 11 











It is the story of how Maggie 

McNulty turned in the twin- 
| kling of an eye into Mme. Del 
| Mar and made a fortune. 

Madame is an amusing get- 
| rich-quick artist. She does 
| not know much about anything 
except what her mother wit 
teaches her, and she gets 
trouble and gets glory, gets 
money and gets an expensive 
husband all with a facile genius 


There are 


His father works in 
au store and his mother does all she can 
to keep the children dressed neatly. This 
boy takes care of other people’s chickens 
sells chickens 


himself. 
He sells newspapers 
after school and 
runs errands. He 
has a vegetable gar 
den every summer 
and sells his vege- 
tables from house 
to house. 

“The neighbors 
all like him I 
think because he is 
thrifty and will 
work honestly for 
them. He does not 
spend his money 
carelessly, but buys 
his clothes and other 
things he needs. He 
saves his money and 
puts it in the bank 
every Saturday. He 
dresses neatly, too, 
and often buys 
things for the home 
and for his father 
and mother. He is 
ten years old, and 
in the Fifth Grade. 
He has over twenty- 
five dollars in the 
bank now. I think 
this boy is thrifty 
and will be rich 
when he is older.” 

Schools and col- 
leges, the society be- 


have we been held up a minute. The | for the best short that makes her experience as lieves, offer the 
: : definition and also +43 best ground for 
truck has been used in hauling water from | foe the best choot a beauty sharp an exciting, the propagation of 


our spring to city warehouse, a distance 
of about four miles (round trip); roads are 
very poor in places in winter, but wher- 
ever the FEDERAL can get traction it 
will go through.”—Rock Spring Water Co. 


Many other bottlers, dairies and creameries 
have had similiar experiences with Federals. 


Our advisory service—the result of years of 
experience in practically every line and under 
all haulage conditions—is free to any manufac- 
turer. It is one of the best means of demon- 
strating conclusively the relative value of motor 


|story 


illustrating 


| individual thrift. 


The prizes were 
offered to the stu 
dents in the pri 
mary and the see 
ondary schools of 
the country. 

More than 2,000 
children sent either 
definitions or stories 
—and 75 per cent 
of them were girls! 
oth first prizes 


were taken by girls. 
Warren (I’a.) High School submitted the 


| best definition : 


“Thrift is the 


management 
affairs in such a manner that the 
of one’s possessions is being constantly 


entertaining tale. It is easy 
to say a heroine is clever, but 
Mme. Del Mar puts it across 
right before your eyes — you 
see for yourself how smart 
are her doings, how witty is 
her tongue, and how wonder- 
ful is her instinct for the 
weaknesses of human nature. 











Hazel Haag of the 


thrift. One mem- 
ber of the Advisory 
Council, President 
Bovard of the Uni- 
versity of Southern 
California, has sug- 
gested a practicable 
beginning of the 
teaching of thrift in 
thecolleges. Hesays 
that the subject fits 
into the courses on 
economics, and that 
in his own institu- 


tion “the whole matter of the prodigal 
tendency of Americans, in the face of high 


living costs, is considered and methods of 


of one "9 
value 


meeting the difficulties are discussed.” 


The Possibilities 


ALKS, plans, and mechanical devices 


increased.” 

Other high-school students offered defi 
nitions less striking, in the minds of the 
Organization Committee, but worth con 
sidering by those who want to get the 
essentials of the thrift doctrine fixed in 


and other haulage in different lines of business. 


for the encouragement of regular 
saving: legislation and specific counsel 
against the get-rich-quick schemes that 
shake owners of money from a_ belief 
in the modest earning power of money; 
their minds. Nelson Crow of St. Joseph, the appeal to a man’s love for his fam- 
Mo., said that “thrift is the economical ily; the teaching of thrift in the schools 
management of either business or domes- with the same enthusiasm and system 
tic affairs. It assumes the frugal man us are shown in the teaching of other 
agement of the resources of the family, vital subjects; the distribution in the 
the prevention of waste, the avoidance of homes of thrift sermons which will be 
useless expenditures, and the practice of | read—these are some of the possibili- 
industry.” ties which lie ahead of the promoters 

That definition carries a first-class lit- of thrift. 


vyyYL ~Y Faas 
PRS aT | 


Why not write us? One of our represent- 
atives will be glad to call; and he will not try 
to sell you a truck unless he has convinced 
both you and himself that you can use one 
profitably. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


i 100 Leavitt Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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O PREVENT theatrical managers 
| from advancing a time-worn ex- 
cuse for refusing to take my ad- 
vice on how to elevate the stage, I vow, 
that on only one occasion have I ever 
accepted a complimentary ticket to a 
show. That was to a one-man enter- 
tainment given by Walter Crow, fiddle: 
and impersonator, in Nixon’s Hall, our 
town, back in the 80’s. I obtained the 
pass by distributing bills, and lost the 
pasteboard before “the curtain 
Therefore I critiNze from the standpoint 
of a paid patron. 


rose. 


XPERIENCE also entitles me to criti 
cize. I have seen all the stars of 
recent years from Joe Jefferson to Corse 
Payton, attended Shakespearian drama 
in Bangor, Me., movies in Muscatine, 
Iowa, and vaudeville in San Diego, Cal., 


paid ‘the fares of four Greek Classic 
dancers from Atchison, Kas., to St. 
Joseph, Mo., and painted the chariot 


scene on the front drop of our new opera 
house. 

My protest is that American mana 
gers are unwilling to aid aspiring pla) 
wrights and actors without established 
reputations. 

Complaint constantly is made that few 
new meritorious plays are being written 
and that the only which most 
young thespians are qualified to mount 
are drawn by horses and controlled by 
foot brakes. Facts warrant no such 
statements. 

The trouble is, managers do not 
new talent. They should go out and 
hunt it. How long would Connie Mack 
have a championship baseball team if he 
or his scouts, armed with nice bags of 
warm peanuts, did not invade the hazel 
nut belt occasionally in search of new 
hired help? 

There is no reason why theatrical man 
agers should not do the same. 


stages 


seek 


THINK the employment of theatrical 

scouts for bush duty only would be a 
good thing. Not to go to small theatres 
and dramatic schools to obtain half- 
baked talent, understand me, but to lo 
cate promising, untrained playwrights 
and actors in fields and villages. There 
are many such amateurs who need onl) 
a little training or encouragement to 
make them stars. Read any country 
weekly immediately following a home 
talent play in the town of publication if 
you do not believe me. 

Right now I recall a playwright and 
an actor in our town who gave up in 
despair merely for lack of a good theat- 
rical scout to set them right. 

Kit Bemis was the writer. At ten 
years she wrote a poem, submitted it 
anonymously to the “Weekly Friend” 
competition and won first prize. The 
award was a silver-mounted mustache 
cup. Thus was she convinced poetry 
did not pay and she turned to playwrit 
ing. 


Her first play, consisting of three 
acts, five murders, a suicide, and a 
wedding, was produced at the brick 


school when she was fourteen years old. 


WAS then doing literary tinkering in 

the way of sale bills and obituary 
poetry, so Kit frequently came to me for 
advice. But one day she stumped herself 
and me, and that marked the beginning 
of the end of her playwriting: She. had 
written a melodrama around the Dal 


ton desperadoes and was preparing to 
lay siege to a manager. The first two 
acts ran smoothly, but in the middle of 
the third act she got Frank Dalton, clad 
in handcuffs, leg irons, and a strait- 


jacket, in a hermetically sealed, under- | 


ground cell. To make the play end well, 
it Was necessary to get Dalton out, and 


that was beyond Kit. 
W EEVPING, she brought me the manu 
script. For four days I struggled 
with it, and the only means of release I 
could think of was a writ of habeas 
corpus. So to save my reputation, I 
handed the manuscript back to Kit an 
told her it would be best for her to work 
out her own problem. Of course I ad 
mitted that I had a solution. 


She called me many hard names and 
accused me of wanting to corner the 
writing market, but I remained firm 


She went back to work. For two weeks 


she struggled without budging Dalton 
an inch. 

Then along came the Boord boy and | 
proposed to her. She accepted, moved 
to a farm, and, as far as Kit is con 
cerned, Dalton still sits in that under 
ground prison. 

A good scout, I maintain, could have 
given her a little advice, kept Dalton 
above ground, and, perhaps, made a 
great dramatist of her. 


Ed Day 
versatile. 
running he 
play we had. 

He was bald and forty, but he could | 
play anything from Uncle Tom to Sap 
pho and do right well, considering. 


was our actor. 
For twenty-one 
Was in every 


He was very 
years hand 
home-talent 


the spring of ’S9 
“Little Orphan Annie” 
by Kit. 

id was 
part, but at 


we presented 
as dramatized 
east for the leading male | 
the eleventh hour “Annie” 
was taken ill and he had to substitute 
for her. He made up right well, being 
small, but he had difficulty remembering 
his lines on such short notice. In the 


middle of the second act he held the 
stage alone. 
From the wings Kib Simpson, our 


blacksmith, was blowing a terrific wind 
with his second forge bellows, and from 
above newspaper snow was filtering down 
on Ed. He stood in the center of the 
stage and moaned: 
“Home, home: I have no home!” 
There he stuck. The wind blew harder 


and the snow fell thicker. Whispered | 
cues gave him no aid. He advanced a | 


step and fairly shouted: 
“Home, home; I have no home!” 
Further words would not come, so he 
sawed the air with his arms, leaned out 
even with the footlights, and repeated his 
plaint about being homeless. 


YUDDENLY, down in the center of the 
& hall, up rose Sidney Helms, our edi 
tor, and asked: 

“Ed, why in thunder don’t you go to 
the poorhouse?” 

The remark not only broke up the 
show, but it ended Ka's stage career. He 
was almost heartbroken, and to this day. 
even though he is in the produce busi 
ness and has thousands of eggs stored 
away, his secret sorrow can be 
plainly. 

Think what a kindly word and a pat | 
on the back from a theatrical scout would | 
have done for Ed! 


seen 
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Your car starts in trim for 1914 
How will it end ? 


Friction is relentless. 


It steals mileage that belongs to you. 
In the end it destroys all motors. 


A canvass among New York repair 
shops showed that about one-half of the 
automobile engine troubles are caused 
by incorrect lubrication. 

Correct automobile lubrication is an 
intricate, scientific problem. 


Motors and feed system differ widely. 


No one lubricating oil can be efficient for 


all cars. 
This is absolu. 


You .selected a car that suits you. 
Now select an oil that suits yoyr car. 


» : . 
Your motor has approximately 1500 
To reach all friction points prop- 
erly your oil must suit your motor. 


Words and 


condition. 


claims cannot meet this 


Your business sense must ask: 


““Who made the oil?” 


“How did they determine its fitness for 


my motor?” 


Throughout the world, the counsel of 


| the Vacuum Oil Company on lubricating 


problems relating to every class of ma- 
chinery is sought by engineers who must 
meet the most rigid efficiency standards. 


Lubrication with us is both a business 
and a profession. 


The Lubricating Chart, printed in part 


| on the right, represents our professional 


advice on automobile lubrication. It is 
a result of the most far-reaching and 
thorough study of automobile lubrication 
that has ever been made. 


It was prepared after a careful analysis 
of the motor of each make and model of 


| American and foreign car. 


The oils specified have been thoroughly 


| proven by practical demonstration. 


For a number of vears this Chart, which 
is annually brought up to date, has been 
the standard guide to correct automobile 
lubrication. 


Make a note of the grade specified for 
yourcar. hen make sure that you get it. 


It is safest to buy in original barrels, 
half-barrels and sealed five and one-gallon 
cans. See that the red Gargoyle, our 
mark of manufacture, is on the container. 


On request we will mail a pamphlet 
on the Lubrication of Automobile En- 
gines. It describes in detail the common 
engine troubles and gives their causes 
and remedies. 


The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, 
purified to remove free carbon, are: Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. ‘A’, Gargoyle Mobiloil “B’’, 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘**E’’, Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “‘Arctic”’. 


For information kindly address any in 
quiry to our nearest office. 


OIL 


every class of machinery. 


DETROIT 
Ford Bldg 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


4th & Chestnut Sts. Indiana Pythiar 


CO., 


4° Federal St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
BI 


It means lost power, 








ig 


Correct Lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the let- 
ter opposite the car indicates the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. 
For example: ‘‘A’’ means ‘‘Gargoyle 
Mobiloil A."’ ‘‘Arc.’* means ‘Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic.’’ For all electric 
vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A."’ 
The recommendations cover both pleas- 
ure and commercial vehicles unless other- 
wise noted. 
















































































MODEL OF 1910 igit 1912 1913 1914 
CARS ey elal Elda dl aia 
s z AaRALIe 
Abbott Detroit A jAre] A |Arc| A jAre| A 
Alco . 4JArc.jAre.jAre.jAre.jAre. |Are.jAre. soe]e see 
American... A |Arc] A jArc| A |Arc) A jAre! A /Arc, 
Autocar (2 cyl.) A \Are) A |Arc] A |Arc| A /Arc) A |Arc, 
“  @eyl) A\E A |Arc| A |Arc. ee St pes 
Avery.. A| EJA\/E/A/A/IA/AIAIA 
Buick (2 cyl.) A|AIA/AIA/SAIAIAL...1... 
“  (qcyl.) ‘Arc.|Arc.| A A jArc| A |Are! A |Arc. 
Cadillac (4 cyl.) Arc |Are.|Are.Are |Arc.\Arc.JAre |Are.Are.|Are. 
Cartercar A\E|A|E|A/E|/A/E /jArciArc 
" Com‘! A|E/A |Arc] A Arc) A jArc]....|.... 
Case. . | A| AA |Arc] A |Arc) A Are. 
Chalmers Arc.|Arc.| A |Arc.jArc.|ArcjArc.jJAre| A | A 
Chase... B\B/B/B/B|B/B/B/B/B 
Cole WArc.|Arc.| A jArc.jArc./Arc.j/Arc.|Arc.jArc.|Are, 
Delaunay- Belleville B\/A|B/A/B/A/BIAI BIA 
E. M. F. Are.|Are. jArc.jAre /Are./Are. ° oe 
Fiat... A\|AIB/A/[A/A/BIAIBIA 
E|E|E| E |Asc.lArc 4 tp 
” (6 cyl.) \Arc Arc . “* 
Ford AlMArci E|/EJ/E;/E/E\/ESE/B 
Pranklin B Arc] A A jArc] A JArcl ALA 
ad Com'l B\/A|B/A]A /Arc] A jAre]... ° 
G.M.C Sod ‘Arc.jAre.| A A |Arc. 
Havers 6-44 A jAre| A ~ A JALA 
Havers 6-60 ( ‘ .. JAre.JAre. 
Haynes A | E| A |Arc] A |Are| A |Are] A |Are. 
Hudson |Arc.Arc| A jArc| A |Arc! A jArc| A jArc. 
Hupmobile “ 20 fAre Are.|Arc./Are JAre.|Are Arc.|Are. doce 
- “32 ..| A \Are] A jArc, 
I. H. C. (air) | --BIAIBIA 
- (water | A/|AIAIA 
International B\/AIB | BIBIA . *o 
Interstate A | E|A (Arc! A |Arc| A |Are oe 
Jackson (2 cy! AIA - ° ° 
. (4 cyl) A |Arc jAre| A jArc] A fare ce Ase. 
jeffery | | vedecs peer efeee | APA 
Kelly «|. «« fAre.|Are.JAre.|ArcjArejAre] A |.A 
King | A|EJA/EJA/EIAIA 
Kline Kar Arc. Arc.jArc.jArcjArc jAre pAre nr A jArc. 
Knox B B/AIB/A/BIA 
Knit AJAJA/AIA/AIAJAJAIA 
Locomobile Are |Are.jArc.|Arc.}Are.|Arc.}ArejArejAre.|Arc 
Lozier. Arc. \Arc.jArc.|Arc.|Arc./ArcJArejAre| A jArc 
Mack A EI|A/E;/E\E;E;E/A/A 
Mack, Jr : ve sfeee] A JAre. 
Marion A|E|A/E]A |Arc) A [Are]... .|.... 
Marmon A | E| A [Arc] A |Arc] A jAre] A Are. 
Maxwell (2 cyl \E|E/E/E|E|E ota 
es (4 cyl) E\E Arc |Arc.|Arc.|Are.|Are.|Are JAre.|Arc 
(6 cyl.) | | \Are.|Arc.JAre jArc. 
erce: A \Arc| A Are) A jAre] A |Arc] A 
Mitchell Arc.|Arc.| A th A tare A jAre] A Are 
Mohne E | A jArc] A |Arc) A jAre]..../.... 
Moline Knight | | ‘ LALA 
Moon (4 cyl A\E Ase jAse Are.jAre jAre.jAre.| A jArc. 
Moon (6 cyl ca voce of ae. fAreJAge. 
National. . A\|AILA\|AITAILAILAIAIAIA 
Oakland A|E] A [Arc] A |Arc| A |AreJArcJAre 
Oldsmobile A | E| A |Arc) A |ArejArejAreJArc./Arc. 
Overland A | E |Arc.|Arc.|Arc./Are.jArc.|Arc.jArc.jAre. 
Packard Arc./Are.|Are.|ArcjArc.|Are.jArejArc| A |Arc, 
Paige Detroit E/E/A |r) A/E/A/E|A/A 
Pathfinder | * | A |AreJArc/Are, 
Peerless Arc.|Arc.|Are.|Arc.jAre.|Arc.JAre Are Arc.|Are. 
Pierce Arrow lArc\Arc| A |Arc| A |Arc.jArc jAre \Arc./Are, 
CF * Com'l | re.'Are.|Arc. |Arc Are./Arc lArc.|Are, 
Pope Hartford \Are.|Arc.|Arc.\Arc.JArc. Arc.jAre.|Arc.JArc.|Arc. 
Premier... A |\Arc| A |Arc/ A jArc] A jArc] A |Ara, 
Rambler. . . ; | A Arc./Are.jAre.|Arc.]... .J..+« 
Regal A | E PA |Arc|Are.\Are.|Are.|ArcJArejAre, 
Renault A Are) A jArc) A jAre| A jArc) A jAre. 
Pi ecens A | E| A |Arc] A Arc] A jAre A jArc. 
BG. V..00. B Arc} B Arc) B |Arc] A |Are, 
Selden... ; [A E | A| E |Are.\ArejAre |Arc.jArc.|Are, 
Simplex... Arc \Arc.JArc |Arc.|Arc.|Arc jAre.|Arc.jAre.|Are, 
Speedwell Arc |Arc| A \Arc! A | Arc.|Arc.|Arc 
° “ Mead | A Ari B) A 
Stearns. . Arc.Arc| A jArc| A jAre]..: 2 ode see 
. “Knight”. . ; | AISAIAI/LAIAIA 
Stevens Duryea Are Arc JArc.|Are.jArc Are Arc./Arc.jArc.JAre, 
Stoddard-Dayton Arc Arcl A} ALA LAILALAL....b 00 
« * “Knight” A|AIAIAL.. 
Studebaker. . . E | E| A |Are Are | A jArc] A ‘Are. 
Stuts...... | |..JA;ATALATA]A 
Velie 9-45. . A | E| A |Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc] A 
Velie 9-50 ‘ | .. fArcjAre 
‘ . A | E |Are.jAre Are Arc Arc. |ArejArc 
White (Gas) . ‘Are |Are |Are |Arc jAre.|Are jAre.|AreJArejAre. 
WOOD... . esas lAre \Are |Arc./Arc.lAre.|Arc.lAre. 
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|  Theycan be secured from reliable garages, 
automobile supply houses, hardware stores, O ] Ol S 
and others who supply lubricants. 


A grade for each type of motor 


Rochester, U. S. A. 


lubricants for 


Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


NEW YORK 
29 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
Fisher Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Bldg 


PITTSBURG 
Fulton Bidg. 


Plymouth 
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Clothes. ?!/ 


“The same price the world over: 


The dawn of a new day 
came in the clothing indus- 
try when Henry Sonneborn 
& Co. launched Styleplus 
Clothes $17! The day of 
genuine all-wool, perfect-fit- 
ting, long-wearing clothing 
for $17. The day of real 
style combined with real 
economy. 


And now everywhere— 
from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific—men are seeking the 
store that flies the Flag of 
Styleplus! In each leading 
town only one progressive 
merchant is privileged to sell 
Styleplus Clothes $17. Join 
the army of smart men who 
are saving $3 to $8! Visit 
the Styleplus Store in your 
town. 


You can tell a genuine Styleplus by the Label 
in the coat, the Ticket on the and the 
Guarantee in the pocket. 


sleeve. 


Send for our book, “As Others See You.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Founded 1849 
Baltimore, Md. 





|} was a cessation of play to pay 
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| be inserted a 
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(-s) Baseball and the Briton 
Continued from page 9 a 





vocabulary of 
interval 
homage 
to the English teapot. It seemed most 
absurd, but the King was present, and 
perhaps some concession had to be made 
to royalty. Therefore I throttled my 
subterranean expletive, and inquired 
simply : 
“Why?” 
“Because it 
replied in a 


limited 
Oh, yes—an 


switched to my 
English sports. 


is quite customary,” he 
tone of finality peculiar 


to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
The King “stopped,” as they say in 


England, throughout the eleven innings. 
Yet, odd to relate, there was no “inter- 
This may explain why the tea- 
thirsty expert on my left concluded his 
analysis of American baseball in next 
morning’s paper with these words: 

“The game is sadly lacking in variety. 
Not a bad game to play, perhaps, but a 
little tiresome to watch after cricket, 
particularly good club cricket.” 

Who but an Englishman and a life- 
long resident of England could have made 
that observation? 


*‘Who Landed the King? ’”’ 
HE trouble with these experts, aside 
from their woeful lack of prepara- 
tion, was the embarrassing predicament in 
which they found themselves. In Paris 


| John J. MeGraw submitted to an inter 





view at English hands on the ticklish 
subject of baseball versus cricket. In 
this interview the manager of the Giants 
was made to sound the death knell of 
cricket. As a matter of fact he was not 
correctly quoted, but the damage was 
done. When the Giants and White Sox 
Charing Cross, English crick- 
eters—grandfathers, fathers, and sons— 
aided and abetted by sporting experts, 
were making a futile attempt to conceal 
their rage. 

Here were a cheeky lot of American 
invaders with the effrontery to suggest 
that baseball—‘“‘nothing but glorified 
rounders’—was to supplant the grand 
English game of cricket. Indeed the in 
vaders were themselves to force the sup 
planting! You can picture the average 
cricket-playing Briton’s indignation. No 
—you can’t. We seemed to be in for a 
scorching. And if a game were played, 
the probabilities were that the attend 
ance would about equal that of a Mon 
day’s game in St. Louis between the tail 
enders and Cincinnati. 

Suddenly all was changed. In big, 
black type the newspapers announced: 


THE KING WILL ATTEND 
BASEBALL GAME 


At this point of our narrative might 
mystery story, entitled 
“Who Landed the King?’ I confess I 
don’t know. gut this I do know, that 
four prominent members of the Ameri- 
can colony in London, each wealthy and 
of surpassing social prominence, took 
me clandestinely aside and, each prefac- 
ing his remarks with “I don’t want to 
boast, but—” told me how, through his 
influence, and that alone, the King’s pat- 
ronage was secured for the game. My 
understanding is that several other 





American gentlemen aspire to the same 
honor, and I believe that the American 
Ambassador would not dodge the credit 
if it were thrust upon him. But if you 
want my and it is as good as 
unybody’s “knowledge” on the subject 

King attended the game both 
hecause he is a lover of sport and be- 
cause he saw in the occasion an unusual 
opportunity to further cordial relations 
between Great Britain and America. 


guess 


George 


**Rounders with a Bigger Stick’”’ 


HE King’s attendance made it obliga- 
tory uponthepressin general to “play 


up” the game. It is fair to say, how- 
ever, .that the “Daily Mail” did this 
from the very first, even before the 
King’s presence had been assured. With 
his Majesty a certain spectator, and 


with the consequent publicity in the 
papers, a big attendance was almost in- 
evitable. It is no exaggeration to say 
in this connection that with a week more 
in which to advertise the contest fully 
fifty thousand people would have at- 
tended on a day—the Chelsea 
Grounds have held seventy-nine thou- 
sand—and the best American record 
would have been broken. 

Next to the King, America’s acclaim 
should go to Old Sol. After rainy Rome 
and watery Paris, the sun broke through 
the London fog and shone upon the 
American baseball men. It was a con- 
spicuous finish to a notable tour. 

But these rhetorical “intervals” are 
trying on cricketer and expert. We must 
get back to them. Neither an earthly 
monarch nor an empyrean ruler must 
be permitted again to intervene. They 
were on their good behavior, these crick- 
eters and experts, but they did not for- 
get their grievance. It broke forth in 
print and in seemingly friendly discus 
sion after the game. Knowing not what 
else to say in criticism of America’s na 
tional pastime, all of the experts agreed 
in describing it as the “old English game 
of rounders, played with new rules and 
a bigger stick.” Without commenting on 
this relationship of baseball and round- 
ers (something akin to the descent of 
man from the ape), I have asked the 
editor of CoLuier’s to reproduce the 
picture, which, insists the “Mail,” shows 
the similarity between the two games. 
I can hear the American fan howl in 
his delight when he this remark- 
able comparison. 


good 


gets 


English Games We Borrowed 


T was unfortunate, I think, that the 
idea was ever suggested of trying to 
transplant, or better, plant, baseball on 
English turf. Especially unfortunate 
was the erroneous impression created 


that the purpose of our visit was to 
drive out cricket with baseball. That 
was not in any sense the purpose of 
Comiskey, McGraw, or Callahan. They 


are far too sensible for that. 

Besides, it is not the American idea. 
Think a moment, John Bull. We took 
your Rugby football, introduced it into 
our colleges, deformed and then re- 
formed it. We took your game of tennis, 
and lately have beaten you at it. We 
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The Sphinx and the Pyramid know that there is some- 


thing new under the sun. 


While they did not see a game of Amer- 


ican baseball, they heard about it from the party of world-touring 
players and their families — and in their age-old wisdom they knew its novelty 
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It Fill It If took polo, and ultimately proved your 
victors. We seized upon the ancient 

l S se und honorable game of golf. It has Ad 9 
made our fathers young and our young- 
: sters the peers of seasoned experts. If 
while you count four this strikes you, John Bull, as a trifle ex- 


iggerated, remember Ouimet and Evans a 
‘i os ‘ =P in conjunction with Varden and Ray. 
You can fill the Conklin What I’m getting at is that the origin, Athletic 
from any inkwell in four || the locale, of a game is no bar to its 


| introduction into America. All games 
























seconds. ‘That is the speed -] | are on the free list, But with the Eng- . 
“ limit in filling. lish it appears to be different. Baseball 
is objected to because it is American, or, nion 
° . 12 ae : taking the rounders joke seriously, be- 
Dip your Conklin in any cause it has been developed outside of 
inkwell, press the little England. More particularly, perhaps, it 
“fn RS “+ ” ° is taboo because there is a fear it may Ul 
od Crescent-Filler” with the hurt cricket. One might gather that 
thumb and pen is filled! something like “forcible feeding’—in 
é ge al paraphrase, forcible playing—was likely 
Surely, this is the acme of || to follow. Licensed 
4 ee. If President Wilson and the Congress 
simplicity and ease. of the United States can give assur- Under the 
ances in any form to satisfy ‘you, John Kl ] 
The Conklin is Bull, that we are not seeking to “tie osed~ 
the can” to cricket, such assurances will Krotch 
Non - Leakable be generously given. P 
: atents 
Why Not Beat Us at Our 
no ee how or where you carry Own Game? 
It. 5 ——s the Conklin is the KE know that we couldn't club cricket 
origina self - filling fountain pen. to death with a baseball bat, and we 
j During 16 years over a million haven’t the slightest desire to try. If 
people have satisfied themselves cricket is to survive this changing age, 
that the Conklin is superior. it will survive. If it is not to survive, it 
must die a natural death—and, natu- 
rally, it will be a slow death. So far 
as anybody knows, ten years from now 
the survivors of us may see cricket- 





playing England completely surrounded 



























by her baseball-loving colonies—and still 
hi: Self- Filling, } Get this into your noodle, John Bull: 
JM! y | The American idea is to take any good 
4 Fountain Re 
of pure deyiltry, beat the man who in- 
vented that game or who claims patent 
Sold by Stationers, IN you take up American baseball, become 
Jewelers, Druggists, proficient in it, and in the course of time 
Prices, $2.50,$3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00 Because it would then be all joy and Look for this label 
eatalegue and two no sorrow for every American fan to 
little books of pen wit 


fighting a cheeky American invasion! 
Ce game, become expert in it, and then, out 
Ml/} 
Hf 
NON -LEAKABL or ; 
rights. In that spirit we'd like to have 
30 d. ’ trial. 
P; 30, $3. Of beat us at our own game. Why? 
and up. Write for 
see the Athletics, the Giants, the White 

















—all free. Sox, or mayhap the St. Louis Browns, 
THE CONKLIN PEN win a simon-pure world’s championship. | - 
MFG. CO. Come in, John Bull, the water’s fine! | ASE In every pose. Smooth—con- 


282 Conklin Building 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK 
33-35 W, send Street 
BOSTON 
69 Temple Place 
CHICAGO 
700 N. American Bldg., 
State and Monroe Sts, 
DENVER 
728 E & C Building 
SAN FR + OTEC 9 
679 Market Stre 
WINNIPEG,CAN ‘ADA 
346 Donald Stre 


mm Sy: > venient—comfortable. Permanently 
closed crotch—gapless. No edges or but- 

Ave rag eboy tons between the legs. Separate openings 
ae ye See front and rear. Wilson Bros. have the 


VERAGEBOY is much like George exclusive right to use this patented closed 


Washington at times. He is par- 


ticularly like George when company is crotch on this style of union suit. $1. 00 


present. At such times he cannot tell 


a lie. and up for men; 50c and up for boys. 


If youareone of Averageboy’s friends, 


you will appreciate an incident which oc- 
curred the other day, when he bounced Other furnishings bearing the WiGson(@ror mark 


700- 

















into the living room to get Mother to of quality include Shirts, Gloves, Hosiery, 
help him put on his mittens, while Mrs. 
Grumble was calling. Mrs. Grumble, who Suspenders, Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, etc. 


does not like children, attempted ex 
treme graciousness in greeting him, but 
he stuck out his tongue at her. 





“Speak to Mrs. Grumble, dear,” com- ERES the perfected open-mesh wafon oot NOTHER pow wrinkle in cored qae 
. . se Cine: 4 = rt ne-piece pajama o draw- 
mam d Mothe " Say: ‘Hoddydo, Mrs. crotch pokey eos te Athletic Union ating, Waist freedom. Easy to adjust. Conven- 
Grumble? Suit. Aijiry, well fitting, elastic. Long sleeves, ices. [Dienied copeerance,  aothcmnmonepeeed 
“T don’t want to,” replied Averageboy half sleeves, sleeveless; ankle, three-quarter or crotch as son Bros. 
rebelliously : knee-length. $1 and upfor men; 50cfor boys. Suit. In soft, well-pattemed fabrics—$1.50 up. 


“Now, don’t be a silly.” urged Mother Vila ro1 Vilsox ret 


warmly. “Why don’t you want to speak A Ps ° ° 
to Mrs. Grumble?” Open-Mesh Union Suit Combinette Pajama 

She should have known better. In 
stantly the young disciple of Washing- 
ton replied : 

“T don’t like her.” 

“Why, son,” exclaimed Mother, in hor- 
ror, “you know you do!” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the possible fu- 
ture President, stoutly. “And you don’t | 
either. I heard you tell Daddy only last ; ae / 
night she is a sour—” tim Ay 

Mother pounced on Averageboy just 
then and carried him out of the room. 
She remembered what she had _ said. 






Licensed under the Licensed under the ; : 
Klosed-Krotch Klosed-Krotch . ;) 
Patents Patents ( gt 


Your furnisher 
HEY returned a few minutes later, a has these 
snniling but determined - looking comfort garments 
woman and a wide-eyed, scared little boy. or can get 
The boy walked straight to the visitor, them for you. 


held out his hand and said: 

“I’m sorry I said that, Mrs. Grumble. 
I was a bad little boy to say that— But 
it’s true, just the same.” 

Then, turning innocently to Mother, he 


\ . / asked: NYiOsoR(@or ° 
\ “Now, Mother, kin I have those a 
\ cookies?” 1cago 


S— | oreo 
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Coldwell Horse Mowers 
With Demountable Cutters 


are Standard Equipment for the Country Home 


HE demountable cutter is a patented 

Coldwell feature—the biggest single im- 
provement ever made in lawn mower con- 
struction. The cutters are removable like the 
blades of a safety razor. This saves sending 
the mower to the shop for sharpening, and 
doubles the life of the machine. 


BY INVITATION 


Coldwell mowers are made in 150 dif- ager a 
ferent styles, motor mowers as well as rr 
horse and hand. Write for catalog and 
booklet on ““The Care of Lawns” 


—free postpaid. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
Philadelphia Newburgh, N. Y. Chicago 
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Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth is the [7 





a am... bronze wire ( 90% pure copper and 











— ~ 10%asecret alloy) from which this enduring {+ 





screening’ material is woven. To 











No paint or protective coating is used. The bare 














wire can not rust—it actually repels the harmful 
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climatic influences that so quickly break down the I 
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Season after season screens filled with Pompeiian 








t meshes of the ordinary wirecloth. 
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Bronzeretain their beauty, their strength, and their 
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ability to resist deterioration. Jn any climate they are 
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t t t a permanent protection against all insect pests. 
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POMPEIIAN BRONZE 


SCREEN CLOTH 


LASTS AS LONG AS YOUR HOUSE 
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+++ Don’t screen with any other material. It is as suit- 























4+{1 able for the city home as for the farm or country i 
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{if estate. It is equally efficient in mammoth office 
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buildings or modest mountain camps. 








When you ask your dealer for Pompeiian Bronze Screen 





Cloth, look for the removable red string in the selvage. 








If there is no red string it isn’t Pompeiian Bronze. If your 








dealer can not or will not supply you we will — promptly. 
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T Send to-day fer book. 
t+ + +4 
Hite CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
[c==s 65 STERLING STREET, ‘CLINTON, MASS. 
+f First weavers of wire by power in the world. Makers of Clin- 
(i+—£ ton Wire Lath—the first metal lath produced and the best BE 
Uses to-day for stucco and inside work. Interesting book of ““Stucco 
Pir. Houses,” showing many types, sent upon request. 
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By EWING 


ERE is convincing proof that a few 

earnest, public-spirited men can 

accomplish wonders in road pro- 
motion work in a comparatively short 
time if they know exactly what they 
want and how to get it. 

The Good Roads Association of 
Spokane County, Washington, has been 
in existence for a long time, but until 
three years ago it was like many organ- 
izations of its kind—dormant. At that 
time the county had only eight miles of 
what could, by stretching the imagina- 
tion, be classified as hard-surfaced high- 
way. For twenty years the people had 
wanted good roads, but their ideas of 
how to get them were vague and there 
Was an absence of real leadership. 


Vigorous from the First 

HE county awoke from its protracted 

doze when several men in different 
lines of endeavor realized that only by mak- 
ing a business of securing first-class 
highways could anything definite be ac- 
complished. The old association was re- 
organized and about twenty-five men of 
the city of Spokane agreed among them- 
selves to subscribe each year to a fund 
which would approximate $5,000 for 
such work as was needed to get results. 
This sum was quite modest when you 


| consider the fact that the population of 


the county at that time was approxi 
mately 150,000. 

W. H. Cowles, a wide-awake business 
man, was elected president of the as- 
sociation, and seven enthusiastic good- 
roads boosters representing as many sub- 
divisions of the county were picked for 
vice presidents. Each of the vice presi- 
dents became the leader of a_ branch 
organization. Frank W. Guilbert was 
chosen secretary and actual leader of 


| the association. Mr. Guilbert was emi- 
| hently qualified for the job, and did not 


have to depend solely upon his salary for 
a living. 

Mr. Guilbert and his associates did 
not begin by feeling their way; they 
started a vigorous campaign at once. 
The newspapers of Spokane and the 
small towns were quick to assume their 
share of the work, the aid of good 
speakers was enlisted, and for several 
months good-roads gospel was dinned into 
the ears of all doubtful voters. The 
newspapers and orators argued that 
first-class thoroughfares were an eco 
nomic necessity, and used facts and fig- 
ures to prove that they knew what they 
were talking about. 

But of course the crusaders did not 
have a walk-over.. There was enough op 
position to make the campaign interest 
ing. A great many conservative farmers 
had to be convinced that they would not 
be burdened with a heavy tax and that 
the expense of keeping their horses shod 
all the year round would be trivial com- 
pared with the saving from decreased 
horse feed and quicker transportation. 
And this task was not always easy. 


How Opponents Were Handled 

HE Spokane newspapers were fre- 

quently called upon to publish letters 
taking issue with the statements of Mr. 
Guilbert and his colleagues. Mr. Guil 
bert ‘made it a point to answer these 
letters by personal correspondence rather 
than through the columns of the papers. 
One particularly vicious attack was 
made upon him by a farmer named I. B. 
Welch. Mr. Guilbert wrote the farmer 
a courteous letter, inviting him to call 


|}at the headquarters of the association 


and talk over their differences. Mr. 


| Welch came, and ever since that day 


Campaigning That Counted 





GALLOWAY 


he has been one of the county’s most 
ardent promoters of rural highway bet- 
terment. He is also one of Mr. Guil- 
bert’s best personal friends, and every 
now and then makes him a present of 
a barrel of apples. 


Noise for Noise 


S' IME members of the Legislature from 
isolated districts have always been hos- 
tile to the movement because they be- 
lieve the good-roads crusaders are pre- 
suming when they invade their territory 
and endeavor to educate the farmers to 
what the association considers to be the 
right way of thinking. 

At a meeting in a theatre at Deer 
Park, some twenty-five miles north of 
Spokane, Mr. Guilbert was attacked on 
the floor by a legislator who regarded 
the speaker as an intruder. The meet- 
ing became so heated that the audience 
could hardly understand what Mr. Guil- 
bert was talking about. The secretary 
realized that the only way to hold his 
own was to make more noise than the 
belligerent politician, and he won. 

The people in some of the remote dis- 
tricts had crude rsotions about what 
roads ought to be. Some time ago Mr. 
Guilbert motored over a township road, 
not far from Spokane, that had been sur- 
faced in the old-fashioned way. The ma- 
terial had been dumped in the middle of 
the road and the overseer had trusted 
traffic to level it down. The thoroughfare 
was so bumpy that Mr. Guilbert broke 
the steering gear of his machine. 

“Why didn’t you spread that material 
so as to make the road smooth?” he 
asked the overseer. 

“TI didn’t think of that,” replied the 
township official. “It would have been 
all right had all the wagon loads of 
stone been the same size.” 


Results in Spokane County 
HE actual results obtained in Spo- 
kane County in the last three years 
were recently summed up for COLLIER’s 
by Mr. Guilbert. 

“We have built,” he said, “forty miles 
Of hard-surfaced roadway at a cost ap- 
proximdting $300,000; and we are 
building right now eighteen miles of 
jirst-class highway at a contracted price 
of $165,000. We have also provided for 
the expenditure of $250,000 in 1914, 
which should give us at least twenty- 
five miles more of: hard-surfaced road. 
The standard width of our roadbed is 
sixteen feet, which is above the average 
for the country at large. In three years 
as an organization we have provided 
for something over cighty miles of 80- 
called permanent highway. 

“The expenditures I have mentioned 
are in excess of outlays by the State, 
county, and townships from other funds. 
In 1914 the State will expend in this 
county for a permanently located and 
drained standard grade something over 
$100,000. The county road and bridge 
fund each year is something over $100,- 
000, and the township levies call for a 
little over $135,000. Thus in tivo years, 
1913 and 1914, I figure, there will be ex- 
pended in Spokane County approximate- 
ly $1,100,000 for road improvements. A 
little less than half this amount will 
go for hard-surfaced roads.” 

The policy of the association is to get 
properly located and permanently 
drained highways, using at this time the 
surface which the traffic seems to de- 
mand, with the idea of laying a founda- 
tion for a surface of any width in- 
creased traffic may necessitate. 

“We feel.” says Mr. Guilbert, “that by 
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Build your 
home around 
ideal heating 





A house in which waste and ex- 
travagance have a loose rein is 


never a happy home. Genuine 
economy does much to favor do- 
mestic peace. Old fashioned 
heating methods afford little 
protection to the windward side 
of the rooms — waste the valu- 
able heat up the chimney - 
overheat some rooms in the effort 
to drive needed heat to exposed 
rooms. The ideal in heating 
comfort and fuel economy is 
reached and permanently guar- 
anteed by an outfit of 


ASERICAN, [DEAL 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Ra- 
diators utilize no more than the exact 
amount of fuel needed to warm rooms 
uniformly. Automatic regulators stop 
all fuel waste by instant control of 
draft and check dampers. Besides, 
fuel can be saved by turning off radia- 
tors in any rooms where warmth is not 
always needed. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are made for every size of cottage, mansion, 
flat, church, school, store, garage, or public 
building. They produce the most healthful 
warmth known—free from ash-dust, coal-gases 
and soot — thereby also saving much cleaning 
labor and damage to furnishings. 


In choosing from the big IDEAL Boiler line, 
you can select a type just right for your needs 
— for water, steam or vapor, for hard coal, 
wood, gas, soft coal, lump, run-of-mine or 
screenings; or, you can choose our new DOWN- 
DRAFT type for smokeless burning of low- 
grade soft coals (plentiful and cheap in many 
localities.) 


IDEAL - AMERICAN 
heating outfits will wear 
for a century or more; re- 
quire no annual over-haul- 
ing to keep in order. Sec- 
tional parts go together by 
finely machined iron-to- 
iron water-ways which 
never require packing or 
attention. Consider pres- 
ent attractive price and 
low cost of upkeep and 
absence of repairs, with 
the fact that our out- 
fits increase rental and 
sales values — and you will 
see that the outfit is more 
than a choice — it’s a big 
paying investment. 

Let us help you to choose wisely. Build 
around the 
heart of any 
home — which 
is ideal heat- 
ing. Whether 
seeking tocom- 
fort your pres- 
ent building 
or you are 
planning a new 
home or other 
building, our 








A No, 6-22-W IDEAL Boiler and booklets(mail- 
400 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN 64 7 and 
Radiators, c osting the owner eo : . 

$230, were used to he at this cot special infor- 


mation will be 
worth your 
while—put you 
under no obli- 
gation to buy. 
Act now! 


tage. At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reput able, com- 
petent Fitter. This did not in 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra, and 
vary according to climatic and 
other conditions 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 31 CHICAGO 
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| ways, but are 





| expenditures, or 
| ress it has made 


' Bryan that I am, 


COLLIER’S 


- . — 


good type 
service 





reasonably 
giving 
ure constantly 


getting mileage of 
of hard surface we are 
to the taxpayers, and we 
demonstrating to a greater 
economy of grades and 
round roads. 

“If we built short stretches of the 
liest type of highway, we would not be 
giving the service, consequently dis 
satisfaction would arise and we would 
have a hard time securing from future 
legislatures reasonable levies for road 
purposes, 

“We are 


all-the-year- 


cost 


preaching maintenance, 
tenance, maintenance; and I can assure 
you that at this time the county com- 
missioners are doing more toward main- 
taining Spokane County's hard-surfaced 
roads than they have don 

“The satisfactory things are 
come across after a road has been im- 
proved. We find that the men who were 
our opponents, and who fought to the 
last ditch against improvements, are 
not only pleased with their own high- 
willing to go out and 
help the association better other people's 
roads. 

“Our activities are not limited to Spo- 
kane County. The association works for 


ever 


better roads throughout the State. We 
even take a hand in the movement in 
Idaho. One of the first things we appre- 
ciate is that it takes money to build 
roads, and in Washington we set about 
getting appropriations from the State, 
Which means like appropriations from 


each county. As yet we have not 
been able to secure a good 
Idaho.” 

The Spokane County Good Roads Asso- 
ciation’s success has been due to the fact 
that it started out with a business plan 
and worked systematically. One of the 
wisest things it did was to employ a 
leader who was not only enthusiastic 
but capable. Campaigning for public im- 
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number the | 


main- | 


be fore » | 
those we | 


road law in | 


provements does not require much money. | 


A harmonious organization and a 
campaigner are the main cssentials. 
Spokane County does not lead in large 
mileage, but the prog 
in three years affords a 
splendid example for other localities. 





Persons desiring information about 
highways may write 
to the 


GOOD ROADS EDITOR 
COLLIER’S 


416 West Thirteenth Street 
New York City 


ND OS os gs: ) 
Good Idea! 
Push It Along 


FREDONIA, 





KAS. 
Eprror COoLuLier’s 
HAVE been a customer of CoLLrEer’s 
for ten years, and your book depart- 
ment is certainly the best ever... . 
COLLIER’S a while back ran an edi 
torial regarding the advertising in Mr. 
Bryan's “Commoner.” These quacks and 
patents who have advertising in 
the “Commoner” been an eye 


been 
have 


sore to me for years, and I think 
I remonstrated with the “Commoner” 
once. It is just possible that Mr. 


others the business 
paper, like many edi 


religious papers. Lover of Mr. 


Bryan gives to 
policy of his 
tors of 


him in Helena, Mont., in 1896, IT am to 
day writing him about the frauds he is 
constantly advertising, and hope the let 
ter will get past his secretary. I feel 
sure that Mr. Bryan does not realize the 
awful harm he is assisting, for there are 
more than six millions of 


good | 


since I first voted for | 


voters in the } 


United States that would ordinarily take | 


man. I 
editorial. 


against 
thank you for 


his word 
want to 


that of any 
that 


Why not all the Bryan admirers write 
him about these quack and patent-medi 
cine advertisements that his paper 


carries, and let 
put the proofs before him that he is, 
in this one respect, doing an immense 
amount of harm? 


constantly 


SHALI. take the liberty of saying to 
Mr. Bryan that vou will present the 
facts of this matter to him in such 


manner that he cannot fail to see, and 
I hope you will not fail me. (I don’t 
mean “me,” but don’t fail the tens of | 
thousands of “Commoner” readers.) 

BE. C. DUNCAN. 





vareiy 


-erererer ss 
cauuuthin Kae hide 
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Bohn Syphon 


Refrigerators 


A temperature 10 degrees colder than obtained 
in other refrigerators is maintained through use of 
Flaxlinum, the most efficient insulation, and the 
Bohn Syphon System of air circulation. Flavor 
and healthfulness of foods cannot be affected in 
Bohn Refrigerators where such perfect circulation 
of cold dry air is maintained. And the ice saving 
is remarkable. 

The walls and shelves are lined with genuine por- 
celain enamel (not white paint) providing easy 
cleaning and long wear. 


The Bohn Syphon System is adopted by the 
Pullman Company and all American Railroads. 











New York, 59 W. 42nd St. Chi 30 E. Jack: 





29 





RESERVING the appetizing flavor and healthful- 
ness of food depends, not only upon temperature, 
but upon proper air circulation. 
tures are provided in the fullest measure in the 


Both these fea- 














Write for ‘‘Cold Storage in the Home’’ a book of vital 
interest to every family 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Main Office & Works, 1510 University Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Blvd. 


Los Angeles, 803 So. Hill St. 








Mightier than 


sword—the te 


Every sound tooth is 
a weapon in defending 
health — a builder of 
physical powerthrough 
good digestion and as- 
similation—a constant 
aid in the maintenance 
of energy so essential 
to success. One of the 
greatest hygienic com- 
mands of today is 


7-== GOOD TEE] 


A pure, velvety powder delightful 
in its effect—safe to use because it 
cleanses and preserves the teeth by 
thorough polishing. 


Prevents the formation of tartar and 
the beginning of decay. Hardens 
and benefits the gums. 











This means semi-annual visits to the dentist and the 
regular night and morning use of 


Dr.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only your dentist is competent to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 






en or 


SA 
WA 
y 
~ 


Dr. Lyon's has been popular with 
the Navy since Admiral Farragut 
was active in the Service—it’s the 
standard dentifrice of the Army. 
There is no walk of life in which Dr. 
Lyon’s for three generations has not 
performed the great and needed 











work of safeguarding the teeth. 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 





Road south front of White House, Washington, D. C. 
Showing U. S. Treasury building. 


In front of the White House 


Constructed with ’Tarvia X"’. | 





HE roadways leading to 

the White House, U. S. 
Treasury and State, Navy 
and War Departments, in 
Washington, illustrated 
above, were constructed with 
“Tarvia X”’ in 1911. 


The above photograph shows 
the condition of these road- 
ways two years later. They 
are quiet, clean, smooth and 
dustless, entirely suitable for 
so exacting a location. 


The Tarvia forms a tough 
matrix around the stone,hold- 
ing it firmly in place. Auto- 
mobile traffic simply rolls 
down the surface and makes 
it smoother. 


Booklets free on request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland * 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 
Tue Paterson Mro.Co., Ltd.:—Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S i] 





The maintenance cost of tar- 
viated roads is insignificant, 
and their first cost is only 
slightly higher than that of 
ordinary macadam. Tarvia 
has no odor and does not 
track. 

Tarvia is made in three 
grades——‘‘Tarvia X” is a 
dense, viscid coal tar prod- 
uct of great bonding power, 
suitable for building Tarvia- 
macadam roads; ‘“Tarvia 
A”’ and “Tarvia B”’ are thin- 
ner grades suitable for roads 
already in preserve 
them and them dust- 
less. 


use, to 
make 


we 
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Ae / £ he 
Your Summer Home Complete$195 | 


Don't rent—buy. You can ownthishand- | 
some, complete 5-room portable bungalow | 
and put it up this season with y6urown | 
hands wherever you wish, ready to live 
in the day you get it — costs only $195. 


IE UDIE 
TAKE-DOWN HOUSES 








The Greatest Motor Boat 
$130) For The Money Ever Built 


MULLINS 16 foot Special Steel Launch, 
of ful lines and beautiful finish, is safe as 

a life boat, with air chambers concealed beneath 
decks in bow and stern—Is always dependable— 
Can’t warp, split, dry out or rot—No seams to 
calk—No cracks tol —Absolutely Guaranteed 
Against Puncture. MULLINS $130 Special 
Launch is equipped with 2-C yele, 3-H. P. Ferro 
engines, that can’t stall—Speed 8 1-2 to 9 miles 
an hour—One man control—Fitted with MUL- 
LINS silent under-water exhaust. This 16 footer 
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& : Bouquets 
Me I. 


NNOUNCEMENT was made the other 





Brickbats : 














that CoLuierR’s has a new 

editor. The “new” was unneces- 
sary—‘an editor” would have been suf 
ficient and surprise enough in itself. 
Publisher and Retailer. 


+ 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY has a new editor. 
According to announcement sent out this 
week ‘by P. F. Collier & Son, Ine., Mr. 
Mark Sullivan will serve in that capac- 
ity hereafter. Mr. Sullivan has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. He 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
cannot make CoLLieER’s any worse than it 
is. He may be able to make it better. 
—Lyons (N. Y.) Republican. 


+ 


Mark Sullivan is the newly appointed 
editor of CoLirer’s. And the “Madison- 
ian” is free to admit that Mark some- 
times has the John L. punch. 

—Virginia (Mont.) Madisonian. 


+ 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
For one, I am so tired of the exploit- 
ing of a one-man cause by CoLLier’s that 


week 








| mirer 






for some years, but 


if I had not subscribed far ahead your 
paper would stop. 

Why not advertise soap? Soap would 
be good for some of the Roosevelt clan! 
Most east Tennesseeans are of the opin- 


| ion that if anything of a serious nature 


happened to the Colonel on any of his 

tours of “exploitation” the Progressive 

movement would go to the devil, too. 
J. P. STALEY. 


+ 


CoLLIER’S WEEKLY voices the sentiment 
of the majority of thinking people in the 
country when it declares that since the 
recent meeting of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee at Washington the 
proposition of amalgamation of the Re- 
publicans and Progressives has been fall- 
ing rapidly from par toward zero. 

—Biddeford (Me.) Record 


MEEKER, COLO. 

I am a forest ranger, and I can assure 
you that your magazine is a good one 
for a busy man. I especially enjoy the 
editorials and Mark Sullivan page—say, 
| why does he take a vacation and fail to 
give us a page now and then? Although 
I did not vote for him, I am a great ad- 
of President Wilson. However, I 
am proud to say that Iam a Bull Mooser 
and hope to have a chance to vote for 


| Teddy again, as I have done twice al- 
ready. Dr. W. FRANK BATES. 
Rocky Mownt, N. C. 


I have been a subscriber to the Weekly 
a month or more ago 
it stopped coming. I thought after the 
price was reduced that my subscription 





I have been a reader of the 
a number of years and have found it a 
source of inspiration. I can truly say 
that what I have seen in those columns 
has made me a better citizen than I 
would otherwise have been. I say this 
in all sincerity and with the request that 
you will convey this sentiment to the pub- 
lishers ; for, if I have correctly “read their 
minds,” the statement that they have 
sent out through the medium of their 
publication has contributed toward mak- 
ing even one man a better citizen than 
he might otherwise have been will cause 
them as much gratification as anything 
that could be said. ArtTHuR L. KING, 
Editor, the “Progressive Democrat.” 


+ 


Weekly for 


During the last weeks we have been 
asked several times, “What kind of a 
paper is CoLiier’s?” Last week CoLLter’s 
carried some editorials that are good 
enough for the columns of any newspa- 
per. So, in order to give you an idea 
of what CoLiter’s is, we are practically 
turning over our editorial columns to re- 
print some of their views upon questions 
of national importance. 

—Oak Hill (Ohio) Press. 


+ 


No illustrated paper in the world can 
compare with CoLurer’s WEEKLY in the 
matter of text. 

-London 


+ 


“GETTING THE WORK DONE” 
CoLiLier’s WEEKLY, which is among the 
few periodicals that still print editorials 
worth while, says that, in business, sheer 
weight of money of itself seldom wins. 
—Advertising Digest for January, 1914. 


+ 
TOUCHED THE 


(England) Tablet. 


HEART OF IT 


COLLIER’Ss magazine has touched the 
very heart of reforms in this declara- 
tion: “The first step toward the elimina- 


tion of sin is to get after 
makes money out of it.” 
Angeles (Cal.) Voice. 


+ 


the man who 


Los 


TOWER, MINN. 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY Comes in bright and 


new like a eoin from the mint. 
J. A. Tospry. 
+ 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
“The Jinx” is the poorest excuse for 


a story I ever saw in print—if you can’t 

get anything better than that leave the 

pages blank. It is pure rot. I couldn't 

keep my opinion of the story to myself— 

I wanted you to know it. It was simply 

awful. J. KE. O'ROURKE. 
+ 


. 
| 


| was extended and that it had some time 
rate I received no notice I 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Magruder’s story, “Feud 


seats 8 people comfortably—Has 4 foot beam and 
11 foot 4 inch coc etively the greatest 


House in picture has two doors, eight 
_—— Posi 
launch value ever o Write today for beau- 


transparent but unbreakable windows, 


to run; at any read Mrs. 











Bese ities envltan dhoren oustees, Se tel endek motor boat catalog, contain- of my subscription expiring. Please and Flood,” in last week’s magazine, and 
rustless screens, partitions, ceiling—a THE W. H. MULLINS co look into this and let me hear. I am liked it very keenly. There is an unex 
per ape a one” pea Other houses, oo ? not so keen on the Weekly except for  ampled and individual quality here, and 
oo yt ona nt heey ol 119 Frankiia St. Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. Mark Sullivan’s letter. I must have that the woman has the shory-story instinct. 
115 A Stree The World’s Largest Boat Builders each week ALex. P. THORPE. Francis Hm 
Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., Kan H . ‘ . ALEX. F. tAN( ILL. 
Po sae City, Mo. | MULLINS STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK + ++ 
SHOEMAKER’S PO LTRY rr eee New York, N. Y. 
Dar seany wears Me, 9 -an’s weekly 
BOOK on U For many years Mr. Sullivan's weekl; I must tell you how tremendously T en- 





been re- 
thousands 


“Comment on Congress” has 


Flood” 
garded as law and gospel by 


in COLLIER’S. 
DANA GATLIN. 


and Almanac for 1914 has 2 joyed “Feud and 


colored plates ot fowls true to life. It tells 
F 


4 pages with many 
all about 











nr soni Hmeubators, thir jrices avd ther sper of readers. In that page he has shown + 
tion. All about poultry houses and how to build | the discernment, the grasp of affairs, the ; 
need it. ‘Only ee independence, the absence of prejudice, SCOTTSBLUFF, NEB. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER and the well-balanced judgment that su- I have read carefully your article in 
— = premely qualified him to interpret na- the 7th of February issue of CoLrer’s, 
tional affairs to the people. and it is certainly a great review of 


Times. “The Issues at Calumet.” Now I will 





What is safe for the baby its 


a ited etter ite tors the whole 





— 
ae 





—Kansas City 
+ 


The probabilities are that the Republi 
can party, in spite of Mr. Sullivan of 
CoLLier’s, will refuse to be destroyed. It 
has made an attempt to reform itself, 
and though it did not go far in this di- 
rection, it ought to be commended for 
what it has done. 

—Providence (R. 1.) Bulletin. 


+ 


GEORGETOWN, S. C. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: 
I have read 
gress” without 


“Comment on Con- 
single article. 


your 
missing a 


give my view of the albiove. The cause of 
the whole suffering is locked up in one 
word—“greed.” Greed is called in the 
Bhagavad-Gita one of the three gates to 
hell, and I think it has proved its title 
clear beyond a reasonable doubt in Calu- 
met. And, when the mine owners pay in 
suffering the suffering they have caused, 
I do not think they will do it again. 
They are a very silly lot if they think 
they can cause such misery and escape 
rigid justice. I will leave them to their 
Karma. You have my permission to print 
the above letter if you think proper, and 
it’s not breaking any of our laws, over 
my signature and address. 
ANDREW CRAWFORD, M. D. 





in Lon DK halle 











Is a Burglar 
Dangerous? 


Face these facts: Burglary is increasing, 
as proved by leaping burglary insurance 


rates. The burglar is not a romantic ad- 
venturer. He is of the lowest type of 
foreign criminals—cruel, debased—half 
idiot and half brute—with a cocaine cour- 
age as irresponsible, dangerous and hys- 
terical as the frenzy of a cornered rat. 
Would you tem porize witha cornered rat? 


IVER JOHNSON 
iuiswaic REVOLVER 


Automatic 
Self-contained safety—automatic safety—absolute 


safety. There's only one way an Iver Johnson can 
be fired—by a long pull on the trigger. 
Drop it—throw it against a wall— 
Hammer—it cannot go off. 
Equipped throughout with permanent tension, un- 
breakable wire springs—reliable for a lifetime. 


$6.00 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Hammer the 





| 
| 





who have 





Send for this 82-page 
Book, bound in board cov- 
ers, which tells all about 
Revolvers, Iver Johnson 
Champion Shot Guns, Bi- 
cycles and Motorcycles. 













j 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
146 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street 717 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 
















You hardly know 
you have them on 





**Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure “‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass, 





For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


TED 


and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for 
a ye trates paper Visible Results and Terms Book. 
B. Lacey, Dept.8, Wa: D.0 Estab. 1869. 





Best grade cedar canoe for*20 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. 





w rite for free catalog, firing 
er’s profit cut out. We are t 
turers of canoes in the world. 


Py with retail- 
largest manuf ~— 
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perenne 
Madame’s Mix-Up 


( Continued from page 12) 





“f, ae 
betta L.oitlladle Ile 


MAM MMINMSL, 


madame in keen de- 
wink’ his eye at 
had laughed until 


“Ma cried 
light. “Ze pigshead 
me!” And after she 
she had to wipe her own bright 
“Ah, zis life, zis life—’ she murmured 
—it is immortal droll!” 


HEN madame reached the restau- 

rant next morning, she was dressed 

like the queen of diamonds on the king’s 
birthday. “For 1,” she thought, 
maker of history! Du Barry made history 
yes!—but she was what she was, an’ 
she made ze soldiers fight. An’ I am 
what I am, an’ I keep men from being 
shooted, an’ anyhow I bet me zat Du 
Barry never had a pigeon egg velvet like 


foi!” 


eyes: 


zis!” And so she had paraded around the 
upper deck of the Staten Island ferry- 
boat, her nez retroussé on high, glorying 


from the 
beamed 


drew 
look !” 


in the glances which she 
crowded benches. “Yes, 


madame to herself. ‘Look your fill, good 
peoples! For it was I—and I alone— 


save’ t’ousands of men in Mex- 
































Detroit Boat Co., 160 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Where the News Is 
Managing Editor — Why aren’t we getting bet- 
ter photographs from Mexico? Haven’t we 
a man down there? 


City Editor— No, sir ; baseball season’s opened, 
so we sent him over to Texas to the train- 
ing camps. 





ico from being puncture’ wiv bullets—I, 


Gaby Dejoie!” 


She stepped upon the Sixth Avenue 
L like a princess entering the royal 
eoach. For had she not received a mys- 


night be- 


” 


terious telephone message the 
fore? “Tell sefiorita I have found them! 
That had been all. But the words were 
still echoing through her mind like a 
prideful procession as she glanced through 
the mail which Louis had placed upon 
her desk. 

“An’ whose writing is zis?” she won- 
dered. “Pos’mark’ ‘Brooklyn, 11 p. m.’” 


EAR SENORITA,” read the letter. 

“The truck, with me in barrel, 
crossed the ferry. It drove up and down 
deserted streets to see if anyone followed. 
But no one followed. At dusk we reached 
a building near the ships, and I was 
rolled gently in a cellar and placed “This 
side up with care,’ I waited till all was 
quiet and then I let myself out. The 
cellar was full of long boxes and square 
boxes. The long boxes were marked 
‘Whips,’ and were full of rifles. The 
square boxes were marked ‘Prunes,’ and 
were full of cartridges. I was still look- 
ing into these things when I heard a key 
in the door. It was he—” 

“Ze emperor!” muttered madame. 

“IT took him around the neck,” con- 
tinued the letter, “and he made no noise. 
I tied him, blindfolded him, and gagged 
him 

“If I had been zere I would have shav’ 
him, too!” madame couldn’t keep her- 
self from thinking. 

“There were ten thousand 
two hundred thousand shells 

“Mon Dieu!” commented madame. 


NN OPO 


rifles and 


“So 
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Lve I NOt 


“the simpler, the 
r’’ is the decree of Fash- 


HIS season, 
smarte 


ion. The Oxford, shown 


above, with the plain-stitched tip 
invites attention by seeming to avoid it and has 
the supreme ‘‘smartness’’ of extreme plainness. 


‘“‘ARLINGTON”’ Corded-Tip Oxford—$4.50 


Russet Calf; semi-slender, receding toe; plain stitched 
toe-cap (no perforations) with raised or “‘corded’’ effect 
between rows of tip stitching; broad shank; solidly 
planted heel; invisible eyelets; English cord laces; back 
seam locked with an “‘anchor stay;’’ expressly shaped and 
steadied to clasp the dnkle and hug the heel. Also 
available in Black Calf. 


Exclusive Custom Styles 
$4 and up 


There are 100 Exclusive Regal Shops and 900 Accredited 
Regal Agents. Send for our Spring Style Book—it's free. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY ° 


270 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











| Tire Words— 
| Tire Deeds | 


HE guarantee that these tires will not skid on wet or 
greasy pavements—else returnable at full purchase price, 
after reasonable trial-—_is based on complete and positive, not 

| partial and doubtful, non-skid efficiency. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM! CUPYTIRES 


The further guarantee of 4,500 miles actual service is for 
the user’s protection only. It is based on years of experience 
proving this mileage to be alow minimum. There is involved no 
expectation of adjustment, as the average mileage is far greater, 
there being numerous records of over 12,000 miles on heavy cars. | 


The guarantee of absolutely oilproof quality still more definitely fixes Vacuum 
| Cup Tires in a place entirely apart—in every consideration of safety and service. 
Start the season with this matchless tire equipment. 


Dealers Everywhere 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. Jeannette, Pa. 


New York Boston Los Angeles Minneapolis 

Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit Omaha 

Cleveland San Francisco St. Paul Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle Dallas Atlanta 


An Independent Company with 


independent selling policy 
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To the man about to paint a house we 
say one word: 


ZANVC 


To all paint from which the best results 
are desired Zinc should be added because 
it enhances everything that is expected of 
paint. It makes the paint whiter or makes it 
take the color better; it greatly 1 increases the 
durability of the paint; it forms a stronger | 
protection for the painted surface than paint | 
without Zinc can. 


Hence do not make a brush move until you have 
sent for the booklet, “Your Move.” 





The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 





GRAY GEARLESS 


BOAT MOTOR 


Altaches to any row boat or canoe 
Just the motor for your va- 
cation. Has several superior 
mechanical features found 
on no other outboard motor. 
You will find the Gray Gear- 
less Boat Motor is 


Mechanically Better 


and you get more power, 
weight, fewer parts, grester simp! - 
city, easier steering and longer life at 
a remarkably low price—@65 complete. 
ible concern. Write 
for full detalis—ask a G tay agent—your nearest hardware or 
sporting goods dealer or get iminediate deliver ries from factor) 


Gray Motor Co., 4504 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





Supplied by hieh-class 


Stationers, &ec. less 
where. Illustrated list 
om applicecion to L. & 
Cc. ARDTMUTH, 34, 
East Yard St, New York. 


every- 

































The House of Collier 
HAS OPENINGS 


For sons of men who read and 


believe in The National Weekly. 
BOYS 


who are desirous of doing work that means self- 
development can very profitably employ their time 
two to three days each week. Fathers can encourage 
thrift and self-reliance in their sons, if they will urge 
them to write to-day and ask for our plan. 


COLLIER & SON 
New York City 


ae 
416 West 13th Street 
Junwr Sales Dept. 
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many poor wives an’ mommas can t’ank 
me for such!” 


were letters in his pockets. He 
a steamer to carry the goods 
So I went to see the cap 
that I had taken 


“There 
had hired 
to Vera Cruz. 
tain and explained 
charge of the shipment. We changed the 
to Tampico, where the rifles 
cartridges will be forwarded to 
hands of the patriots. And won't he feel 
when he reads in the paper that 
Wilson lifted the embargo on 
afternoon?” 
ze embargo on arms!” gasped 

“What is zis which he means?” 

“They load all night on some of the 
docks,” continued the letter, “so we 
started in right away. By the time you 
get this note we shall be out at sea—” 

“Then he did not have them seiz’!” 
groaned madame, her eyes’ hurriediy 
sweeping over the rest of the letter. “An’ 
all zose guns an’ bullets will go right on 
shootin’ li'l round holes out of a lot of 
poor devils who don’t know what it’s all 
about! Mon Dieu! If zis is history 
in ze making, I do not like ze recipe, to 


the 


sick 


“Lift 
madame. 


say not’ing of having my fingers burn’ 
at las’! ... Well, Louis?’ she asked, 


| looking up at the prince of waiters, who 


| when two o’clock 


| denly 


| The following letter has been received from | 


was standing by her side. 
“To-day'’s menu, madame.” 


YHE 
leas’,”’ 
item of roast 


glanced it over thoughtfully. “At 
she reflected, considering the 
duck and apple sauce 

“at leas’ I have cook’ ze emperor’s goose! 
Zat is wort’ somet’ing!” The sun of her 
smile pursued the shadows from her face, 


ond she nibbled the end of her pen, lean- 
ing over the bill of fare: “Louis!” 

“Yes, madame?” 

“Lees-ten! Zis ‘Soupe A la Julienne’ 


—change it to ‘Soupe A l'Empereur.’ ” 
‘*Soupe A l’Empereur,’” noted Louis. 
“An’ change ze 

‘Barbe de Capucin.’ ” 

Louis wrote it down. 

“An’ to-day we will have 
extra special—Ciel, what 
zis!—Pr-r-r-r-rune Whip! Voila tout!” 

She smiled—a knowing smile—and 

arrived and M. 

Frou still failed to appear at the table 

by her desk, madame smiled again. Sud 

above the hum of the restaurant, 
she heard the word “Mexico.” Madame 
bent her head and listened for more. 

“T see,” the voice was saying, “that 
General Carranza captured six guns 
from the Federals to-day, and lost two 
hundred men.” 

“Pooh-pooh !” 
her nose as much as the retroussé would 
allow, “General Dejoie captur’ ten t’ou 
sand guns an’ two hundred t’ousand bul 
lets to-day—an’ ze only man ze general 
lost was ze man she wan’ to lose!” 


emma ES «2: ety Z sine! oF 4 
A Letter from 


Gifford Pinchot 


a dessert 
inspiration 


is 








Mr. Gifford Pinchot with a request that it 
be made public throush Collier’s: 


Mr. Mark 
EpItorR 


SULLIVAN, 


CoLuier’s, New York City. 


and | 


salad from lettuce to 


Frou- | 


thought madame, curling 





My DEAR MR. SULLIVAN 

HE question was raised in my hear 

ing recently as to what American 
now in private life would be most useful 
as a member of the United States Sen- | 
ate? The subject is one upon which it 
would be possible to write or talk a long 
time. My own opinion, however, is per 
fectly clear, and I venture to submit it 
to you in the hope that the expression of 
it may be of use at this time. 

Francis J. Heney, in my judgment, is 
| better fitted and more needed than any 
other man in America to serve our peo 
ple at this juncture in the Senate of the 
United States. His wide familiarity 
with the country and its needs, his thor 
ough knowledge, gained in battle, of 
how special privilege works against the 
general good, his absolute fearlessness, | 
his proved devotion to the public wel 
fare, his distinguished ability and strong 


will—all these great qualities combine to 


make him an ideal public servant. 
Such men are rare and as greatly 
|} needed as they are hard to find. The 


| 
| 
| 


| 


man who is willing to fight and diein the 
last ditch for 


Is, 


a good cause 


the most valuable kind of human being. 
If I am elected to the Senate, there 
no man I would rather have beside me 
when the fight grows hot than Frank 
Heney. He is all man and true blue. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Girrorp PINcHoT 
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SST Lee ae ee 

Fr a5 

: Nee ae identified by §& 
the name “Cheney Silks” in 

the neckband, is being shown in 


pleasing variety at leading men’s 
shops. Wash ties -tubulars, open- 


; 


ME, Bg Fy * 


- 


end scarfs and other fashionable | 
styles and designs. Ask tosee them. 4 
CHENEY BROTHERS 5 


Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and | 8th Street : 
New York 
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Buy direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclu- 


uaran- 


sive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. ## Write 
for Free Catalog, First Order and Earl y Buyer’s Offer! 
Ward Fence Mfg. Co., 201 Penn St., Decatur, Ind. 


Stop Forgetting! 


SS 
q od memory is absolutely essential to 
success, for memory is power. Besuccess- ¥ 
ful — Stop Forge tting! 

The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
‘Yr makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops wil], 
self-confidence, quic k thought, ready speech, 
Write for free book ‘‘How to’ Remember’ 

faces, names, studies, also how to secure 
u FREE, my$2 DeLuxe book, **How to Speakin Public.’’ 
F4 Dickson Memory School 771 Auditorium Bide. C 






























ARE YOU SATISFIET) 


to be a drudge witnhne 

future or do you want to qet into a 

well paid position ora business of your own e« 
Lettering and Design as we teach It enables you to earn Big 
Money long before you finish the course, No inborn talent 
needed. Practical, thorough, complete instruction with per- 
sonal guidance of George E. Rosing. Graduates are in de- 
mand. Write for hooklet No, 47 and full information to-day. 


re ROSING SCHOOL OF LETTERING ano DESIGN ex%4%<3'8 8198 


CLEVELAND. O 


“WHY I AM A UNITARIAN” 


ther Unitarian Literature 
,»’' 25 Beacon St., Boston, 










Ry James Freeman CLARKE and 
| FREE. Address‘ Associate Department 


Serve this new 
KNOX Maple Rice Parfait 


2 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

2 cups cooked rice cup mil 
4@ pint cream | cup chopped nuts 
| cup maple or brown sugar 


1 


Soften gelatine in the milk and dissolve in 
the hot rice. Add sugar and salt. When 
cool, fold in the cream whipped until 
thick, and the chopped nuts. Flavor with 


vanilla or lemon. Pack in ice, or in cool 
weather set out of doors. } 














SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


MAKES 
DESSERTS JELLIES || 
| PUDDINGS . SALADS 
| MAYONNAISE — DRESSING 
SHERBETS ICE-CREAMS 


CANDIES 
=7L 
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| Overheard at the 
“ Movies 7 LEONARD HATCH 
WONDER who thinks up all these 


| pictures anyhow?” 
“Gee, wouldn’t you think the pianist 
would gettired! Hesureearnshis wages.” 

\ hate ) 

1 love § 
“Looks awful healthy to be starvin’.” 
“I’ve seen that feller in lots o’ pictures 

before.” 
“Let’sjust wait for one more after this.” 
“See the wind blow.” 
| “Wait till the old man finds out what's 
going’on. There'll be something doing.” 
| “Gee, that picture gives me a thirst!” 
“The next ought to be a funny one.” 
“'S a cute youngster all right.” 
“They take all these Wild West scenes 
in New Jersey.” 
“Look how that horse stands without 
hitching.” 
“IT should think those actors would get 
killed—trying stunts like that.” 
“He's a good-looking chap all right.” 
“He’s sure got what was comin’ .to 
him.” 
“Served him good and right, too.” 
“Now he’s going to kiss her.... There! 

What did I tell you!” 

“That's ‘The Rosary’ he's playin’ now. 

Some song, believe me!” 

“See ’em grin. They 


“T just these sort of pictures.” 


know they’re 


CY:.-::9e Ga 
Joy-Riding 


‘oneluded from page 10 


precious perishables. This enterprise 
has been conducted for years, and al- 
though business has been good, the con- 
cern doesn’t owe a cent. 

Think of the scandalousness of the 
wasted situation! Think what the na- 
tion laboring along under a billion-dollar 


bein’ took.” 











Recipe Book FREE ™ 
for your grocer’s name. Pint 
Sample for 2 cent stamp 
and grocer’s name. 


| CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
22 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 

















Make it light for soft lawns, heavy for 
A, firm sod and full weight for driveways and 


tenniscourts, Empty it for storing away 
Roller bearing easy running." 

Free Lawn Book 

An expert's directions for making 

seeding, mowing and rolling the 


iawn, sent free with our catalog 
of Dunham Rollers. 


THE DUNHAM CO. 


102 First Ave., Berea, O. 
47 West St., New York City, 








Make Big Money 


easily, if you &tart at once witha 
DIAMOND Post Card Gan 


A new invention 









Post Cards and 
ut films, p'ates 


takes full sire 
4 shapes, with 
Turns out 5 to 8 a minute 
fit on every crick of the hulb. 





tos 


pre 


you wet Be 
Positively No Experience Needed 


To make this BIG, 
Carnivals, eto., all 
Tilus. Book at once 
International Metal & Ferroty pe Co. 
2242-B West 12th St. Chicago, I. 


eaty Money at Fairs, Parks 


year round. Send for FREE 





Type writers Ke 
built in own Factories, Trademarked 
and Guaranteed for one year 

Remingtons #25 1065 Smiths $23 to #60 
Under woods #35 to $60 Royals $30 to 840 
L. €. Smiths $30 10 850 Olivers $30 to 840 
We have all makes, Send for Catalog 
and address branch office 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc, 345 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


our 


of nearest 





Do You Like to Draw? 

That's all we want to know . 
Now, we will not give you any 
Prize—or a lot of free stuff if you 
Swer this ad. Nor do we claim to make 
yourich in a week. But if vou are anx 
fous to deve op your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture 
with 6¢ in stamps for portfolio of 
Cartoons and sample lesson plate, 
and let us explain 


L. Evans School of Cartooning 


Aaa Bldg , Cleveland, 0. 
BOATS iouitScii 


KNOCKED DOWN POWER DORIES 





publie debt could do with this tunnel if 


| it had any real railroad financing ability! 


In the first place, the tunnel ought to be 
bonded. The assured appropriation for 
its maintenance each year ought to make 
it possible to sell at least $10,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds on the thing. Of course, 
no charge is now made for transporta- 
tion, which makes it awkward. But sup- 
pose the appropriation were to be in- 
creased to provide for the distribution of 
books of ten-cent coupons to the Sena- 
tors, and tourist cars were also run. 
This would provide a balance sheet and 
any good bookmaker could do the rest. 


Was It Ever Done? 


N' IW, having the tunnel organized and 
in successful operation, the next thing 
is to provide feeders. These are always 
necessary in railway operations. Fortu- 
nately these feeders are available. There 
are two of them. One feeds the Senate 
and the other feeds the House. Congress 
should capitalize these restaurants for 
$10,000,000 apiece, and then sell them to 
the tunnel company at 90. This, of 
course, would load up the tunnel com- 
pany, but to offset this a holding com- 
pany should be organized with a capital 
of $50,000,000 preferred and $200,000,000 
common to take over both tunnel and 
feeders. On the basis of the $28,000,000 
cash assets of the subsidiary companies, 
the holding company could then issue 
$100,000.000 worth of collateral trust to 
$50,000,000 worth of equipment bonds, 
secured by a first mortgage on the tun- 
nel automobile and the hatracks of Con- 
gress, and $1,000,000,000 worth of gen- 
eral refunding bonds, secured by a prior 
lien on the undeveloped territory of the 
original company lying between Congress 
and Wall Street. 

With the money thus secured the hold- 
ing company could buy up the national 
debt, thus freeing the nation of its obli- 
gations and giving the company a nice 
line of property corresponding in value 
to a dismantled steamship line or a 
$1.000,000 trolley survey. About this time 
the preferred stock of the holding com- 
pany would become much depressed and 
its 4 per cent bonds would fall to $.01, 
thus creating severe criticism. But the 
country would be out of debt and the 
slight losses sustained by private citizens 
could be wiped out by reorganizing and 
exchanging $1.50 worth of preferred stock 
for $1,000 in bonds and a $2 bill. 

When we Congress slumbering 
loudly along with this opportunity siz- 
zling beneath its pillowed ear, we are 
forced to acknowledge with humility the 


see 





Boat for Detachable Motor $28 | 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOG | 
TOPPAN CO., 32 HAVERHILL ST., BOSTON, MASS | 


superior genius of private management. 








METZ “22” | 


HE METZ won the last Glidden |F 
“22” is every- 4 7 5 Tour, competing with ; 
thing you want cars that cost from 2 
in a strictly first class five .to ten times as | 


much—the three cars compris- 
ing the METZ team _ being 
the ONLY cars that held PER- 
FECT scores, without time exten- 
sion or additional allowance of 


car of the roadster type—stylish, 
speedy and wonderfully economi- 
cal in operation. It is a thor- 
oughly practical car, built to give 
enduring satisfaction. It saves 
you money when you buy it, 
and every hour you run it. It 


any kind, for the entire eight 
days of the contest. 










Winner of the 
Glidden Tour 





COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


The gearless transmission of the METZ ‘‘22"’ is one of the big features 
of its construction. It has no clutch to slip, no gears to strip—thus doing away 
entirely with gear troubles. Its equipment includes four-cylinder water-cooled 
motor, Bosch magneto, full elliptic springs, extension top, wind shield, artillery 
wheels, best quality Goodrich clincher tires, 5 lamps, horn, tools, etc. It 
travels 28 to 32 miles on one gallon of gasoline, makes 5 to 50 miles per hour 
on the high speed, and is a splendid hill climber. 


New Illustrated Catalog ‘‘C’’ now ready. Representatives 
wanted in every city and town. Write for special terms. 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 


AMUN AMAR AT 

































Here's testimony that convinces. Read Mr. 

Wirth’s letter. Think about it. Let it sink in. 

It’s one of the greatest money-saving pieces of 

evidence we ever heard of. Mr. Wirth writes: 

‘‘My Underfeed is the most economical I could 

have installed. During the last very cold winter 
I burned only 18 tons of soft coal screenings at 
$4 per ton for my 15 rooms. Hard coal would have 
cost double the amount.’’ To add emphasis to his 
recommendation, he said: The three Minneapolis park 
buildings heated by the Underfeed have given very good 
satisfaction.’” Others write: “Heats 12-room house for $40.” 
“A great fuel saver.” “No repairs in 7 years.” “For economy and heat, can’t be 
beat.” “Ten rooms heated for $28.” “Saved $122 a season.” 


Over 25,000 Underfeed users have proved our claim that 

WILLIAMSON | 
CINDERFEED 

Furnaces and Boilers | 


Cut Coal Bills “4% to- 























The Underfeed principle is different from all others—and 
it’s better. Coal is fed from below. All the fire is on top. 
Smoke and gases are consumed, making more heat with 
no soot, smell, smoke, clinkers or dirt, and few ashes. 
Cheap slack soft coal or pea and buckwheat sizes of hard coal 
yield in the Underfeed as much clean, even heat as highest 
priced coal in other heaters. The Underfeed is adapted to 
warm air, steam or hot water in buildings of all kinds, large 
or small. Soon pays for itself. 


50% Saving Guaranteed 
With an Underfeed 


We guarantee a saving over your present 
coal bills of at least one-half by means of the 
Underfeed, when properly installed and op- 
erated. Every Underfeed carries this guar- 
antee, which is backed by a $750,000 company. 
So you take no risk. The burden of proof 





Cut-Out View of 
Underfeed Furnace 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





The Peck-WILLIAMSON CO. _ , 
25 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
I would like to know how to cut my coal bills 
from one-half to two thirds with an Underfeed 


Warm Air. .. Steam or Hot Water........... 


is on the Underfeed. It has satisfied thou- 
sands—it will satisfy you. If you are tired of | (Mark an X after system interested in.) 
paying big coal bills, or if you are going to build, 
send the coupon for full details of the Under- NSS he CL OLIN Ae 
feed. The result will pleasantly surprise you. 

(2) Pll.) Peer errerrr rr etre treet errr eee r rt rit is err) 


The Peck-WILLIAMSON CO. 


25 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


My Dealer's Name is 








34 


You can't 
Beat 
HDiamon 
Quality 


Size 


30 x 3 
30 x 3’ 
32 x 3% 
33 x 4 
34x4 
34x 4% 
35 x 42 
36 x 4% 
37x 5 
38 x 5% 





Diamon 
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Why pay 
More than 
Hiamond 
Prices 


Squeegee 
Tread Prices 





$12.65 
17.00 


Vv 











18.10 
25.25 
26.05 
35.00 
36.05 
37.10 











44.45 
57.30 





Squeegee 
Tread 


Tires 






Diamond Squeegee Control means com- 
plete mastery of the car—under a// condi- 
tions of the road and weather. 

The Squeegees wipe their way to a clean, dry 
path, no matter how slippery the going. 

They won’t slip, they won’t slide, they won’t skid—they hold! 


Demand Diamond Squeegee Tread Tires 








3 Years to Pay 





scarf 





$175 __« 





—for the— 
Sweet-Toned 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


You are not asked to deposit, or pay or advance a cent in any way 
until you write us and say that the MEISTER is entirely satisfac- 
tory and you wish to keep it. 


No cash payment down. 
free. 


$1 a Week or *5 a Month 


No Interest On Payments 


Rothschild & Company 


Meister Piano 


No extras of any kind. Piano stool and 
Sold direct from the maker to you. 
e No dealer’s profit for you to pay. 


Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which shows eight styles 
of Meister Pianos. 000. 


We Pay the 
FREIGHT 


Then these are the terms sale: 


Our resources exceed $4,000, 


Chicago, Illinois 















Garage 9-32 - 


Genuine “ Edwards.” 
Ready-made, fire-proof 
garages. Quickly set up 
any place. Direct-from- 
factory prices — $49.50 
and up. Postal brings 
illustrated 64-page catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg.Co., 333-383 Eggleston Av.,Cincinnati,0. | 





/COPY THIS SKETCH 


can make big money as au iliustrator 
or cartoonist for bewspapers or magazines. 
My practic 


| 





You 


lessons by mail 
€ 






year ssful work for newspapers and maca- 
zine ifies me to teach you. Copy this sketch 
of President Wilson. Let me see what you can 
to with it. Send it to me with 6c in stamps and 


I wil 


send 


tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
| The Landon School be Illustrating 
1435 Schofield Bidg., 


al system of personal individual 
will develop your talent. Fifteen 


you @ test lesson plate, also collec- 


nd Cartooning 
Cleveland, O. 








Perfect Hearing! 


for sufferers from deafness. Write today for our big Introduc- 
tory Offer on the scientific hearing instrument—the Perfected 


Ear Phone 


Positive, perfect hearing for those who are afflicted with deafness. This scientific 
hearing instrument has eight different sound strengths, instantly changed by a touch of the finger 
Eight times as powerful, eight times as efficient, eight times as convenient, 
eight times as helpful as our former Oue-Tone model. 
We have discontinued all our American Agen- 
vi -Tone Mears Ear Phone is sold 
only direct from the New York offices at the special laboratory 
price—no dealers’ or jc bers’ extra profits. A few dollars, payable 


1914 Diploma Model 
New Mears 


Eight-Tone 


on a tiny switch. 


Our Offer 


cies. The New 


on easy terms, if desired, secures you relief from your 
Write today for this offer that saves you more than ong bats t 
Sen 


Postal brings free Mears Book on ‘ ‘restored bearing. 


CO. _ Dent, 2364 








iction, 


he retail price. 
us your adress. 









FREE TRIAL 


Ask about our 15 Days’ Free Trial Offer. 
Nothing to pay for a thorough trial on your 
own ears in your own home. Don’t delay- 

send at once for the valuable Mears booklet free and 
details of our liberal Free Trial Offer. Write today. 




















- 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, larce, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and de- 
scribed. Incubators and brooders, low price of 
stock and eges for hatching. A perfect guide to 
all poultry raisers. Send 10c for this noted book, 

B. H. GREIDER, Box 13 Rheems, Pa. 








Pure-Bred 


_45 West 34th Street. New York, N. Y. 
Chickens, Ducks, 


P55 BREEDS zx<* i 


also Incubators, Supplies, and Collie Dogs. 
Send 4c for large Poultry book, Incubator 
Catalog and Price List. 


H. H. HINIKER, Box 109, Mankato, Minn. 
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World’s-End 


Continued from page 13 


handled from a foal as we handle our 
colts here at World’s-End. He is by 
Ironsides out of a Coxcomb mare. I 


bought him from a man named Ladd in 
the other valley. If Goodeloe wishes to 
sell him, he is at perfect liberty to do so.” 
“Yessuh.” 
“You've got that straight, David?” 
“Yessuh.” 


FE repeated Owen's instructions and 
stood waiting. 

“Take him off by daybreak to-morrow. 

I am keeping the motor that Dr. Patton 


When you come back from Goodeloe’s 
take the cobs and the light wagon and go 
to Warwick for gasoline. I will let you 
know later how much to get. Where has 
the motor been put?” 

“In dee second ca’yage house, suh.” 

“Very good. That is all, David.” 

The cause of Owen’s unexpected return 
to World’s-End within twenty minutes 
of his arrival at Crewe had been the col- 
lapse of a railway embankment near 
Charlottesville. Despite the calm asser 
tions of science and philosophy, there 
seems to be a force at work in the lives 
of men called variously Fate, Nemesis, 
Karma, Destiny. 

It seemed to Pheebe that the following 
week was passed in another state of 
being. Everything looked strange, phan 
tasmal, curiously unfriendly. She saw 
sinister faces in the winter branches, the 
shadows thrown on chairs or bed formed 
themselves into skulls or death’s heads. 
The pictures in her fire were goblinlike. 
When she took up a book to try to divert 
her anxious, harrowed mind it seemed 
always as though a mocking chance led 
her to phrases and descriptions that had 
a horrid likeness to her own case or the 
ghastly events that had just befallen. 

And the two trained nurses, in their 
bleak white linen gowns and caps, steal- 
ing everywhere through the silent house 
like preoccupied ghosts, added painfully 
to her illusion. They seemed to her like 
true astral bodies—clad differently, mov- 
ing differently, speaking in different tones 
from the denizens of the familiar every- 
day world. 

She went rarely to the nursery in those 
days, and when she did, it was merely 
to kiss the baby swiftly and go out again. 


ILES had a very severe air toward 
her. She considered that no event 
less upheaving than that of the last day 
should interfere with all due attention to 
her nursling. So one morning she. ap- 
peared firmly in Phebe’s room with 
Diana and placed her without a word in 
her mother’s arms. 
Phebe held her a moment, kissed the 


then, rising, put her back in Giles’s arms. 

“I—I  can’t—Giles,” she said. “I’m 
too miserable. I can’t play with the 
baby while I feel like this.” 

“If you’ll pardon me, m’m,” Giles had 
said with grim firmness, “your child 
should be a consolation to you, m’m.” 

“Yes, yes—I know,” Phoebe had said 
irritably, “but I can’t have her now, 
Giles. I redlly can’t.” 

With infolded lips Giles had marched 
to the door. Reaching it she turned. 

“If this blessed lamb falls ill, m’m,” 
“then you'll know real misery !” 

And with this parting shot she went 
out, closing the door so softly that it was 
a more scathing exit than a bang would 
have been. 


I Phoebe rested badly during these fey- 

erish days and nights, Owen could 
not have been said to rest at all. He 
slept on a couch in Richard’s dressing 
room, to be within call at any moment, 
for it took both Patton and himself to 
assist in moving Richard without giving 
him too much anguish. 

The chauffeur plied constantly on er- 
rands of all sorts, in addition to taking 
Patton during such hours as he could be 
spared to the houses of his more seri- 
ously ill patients. 

Phoebe saw very little of Owen. After 
the momentary breakdown, when he had 
come into her room, locking the door, on 
the day of the misfortune, he had turned 
again into a man of stone. Vhobe kept 
to her room most of the time, but now 
and then Patton would burst in tempes- 
tuously and drive her out for a walk. 
He also bullied her into taking a strong 
tonic. But nothing succeeded in rousing 
her from her pale listlessness. 





came in at World’s-End for the present. | 


top of the little hay-scented head, and | 


she said dourly over the baby’s head, 





EXT to a sputtering pen an 

| anemic ink is the worst 

| plague known to all who write. 

| Carter's Inx, long ago, laid this 
trouble by the heels. Carter's Inx 
flow smoothly, gum up less, corrode | 
less, and dry into permanent records | 

that defy time. | 

Now there is a new Carter's 

Ink made especially to set- 

tle the bother of having one 

ink for fountain pens and 

another for inkwell use. 


Carter's | 


Pencraft 


Combined 
Office and Fountain Pen 


Ink 


flows freely enough for fountain pens and 
has just body enough for steel pens. It 
writes a brilliant dark blue and dries an 
intense, non-fading jet black. 

Stationers say Pencraft Ink fills a great 
need. You will find it at your dealer's in 
various sizes at prices from $1.00 (quart) 
to 5c per bottle—the larger bottles are 
the truly economical, satisfying way to buy 
ink. Buy a large bottle for home use. 


After all, no ink like Carter’s. 


THE CARTER’S 





INK COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago 
Montreal 
Largest Manufacturers 
of Writin Inks, Ad- 

sives, ypewriter 
Ribbons and Carbon 
Papers in America. 
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$2 to $20 Buys Complete 
Patterns and Instructions. 













| Save % boat builder's price 

} We send complete parta — all 

| shaped and fitted—ready to put together Satisfac 
tion guaranteed or your money back Assemble your 

} boat now—be ready g. 

Only $33.00 for mplete knocked-down frame of 23 ft 

Motor Boat—12 passengers—speed 91% to 14 miles an 








hour. This inclades full-sized patterns to finish by. 
Write for Brooks Boat Book illustrating row boats, 
canoes, sail and moter boats, cruisers, that you can 
build, Also new ‘*‘V"’ bottom boats. 


Address Brooks Mfg. Co., 5603 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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P Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and position for life 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn large salaries We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
ssful, Terms easy—living inexpensive. 
catalogue—NOW ! 


become suces 
Write for 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 














Write for sample cake! 


Smell its real violet fragrance. The mo- 


ment you do you will want 


aie 


this crystal clear soap—the 
“Freshening-up*’ soap 
of the dainty woman 
Lathers freely in any 
water. Send 2c 

for your sample 

cake. Do it to 

day! Address 

The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 

Dept. 220, 


Spring Grove 
Avenue, 


Cincinnati, O 
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N these days when 

most men wear fine 
hosiery —silk or very 
thin lisle—the 


PARIS GARTERS 
No metal can touch you 


button and clasp shown 
below, is very import- 
ant. It holds the sock 
between rubber and 
rubber; can’t possibly 
tear; holds with abso- 
lute security. 





Be Sure You Get 
PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


A. STEIN & Co. 
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“RANGER” BICYCLES 


hot wish to 
every test 

handsome appearance 
you, prepaid, for your examination and trial, and leave it 


to 







Are equipped with puncture-proof 
tires, imported roller chains, Im- 
ported English flanged sprockets. 
English featherweight steel mud 
guards, imported Brampton pedals, 
motor style saddles, bars and grips, 
and other distinctive features pos 
‘ i by no other bicycle Noef 
fort or expense has been spared t« 
make the ‘*Ranger’’ the World’s 
Best Bicycle. Improved factory 

methods and greatly increased 

output for 1914 enable us to make 

a marvelous new price offer, Some 





Ae 


thing very special to the first pur 
by chasers of 1914 models in each 

town. Write us day. 

WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 

without a cent in alvance, to an 

person, anywhere in the United 


States, and prepay the freight. We 
only ask you to examine and try 
the ‘‘Ranger”’ without a cent ex 
pense to yourself before you think of 
buying any other bicycle 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL °."'<°:; 


‘*Ranger”’ bicycle. Not a cent cost to you if you do 
keep it after riding it for 10 days and putting it to 
Our ‘‘Ranger”’ bicycles are of such high quality, 
and low price that we are willing to ship 





entirely to you whether you wish to keep it or not. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES (eter nechoat ond 


machinery enable us to offer you dire 
best bicycle ever 
you. 


our larg 


t from the factory the 
produced at a price that will be @ revelation to 
De not buy a Bicycle ora pair of Tires until you receive 
complete catalog and learn dur direct factory price 


and remarkable special offer 


SECOND-HAND BICY CLES—a limit: ~ number taken in trade 
by « ni ed 
to $8each. Des 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED }:5°".: 


stores will be out at once, at $3 


bargain list fre 


ur Chicago retail 
riptive 


very town and 


ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 “Ranger” bi. yele furnished by us. In 
your spare time on can take many orders for our bicycles, 
ti and sund Write at once for our large Catalog and 
&@ remarkable special proposition we will make you on the first 


1914 models going to your 


TIRES, lamps, 


thing in the bicycle line oy ‘half usual prices. 
write 
- resting, 


town 

rear wheels with eventer brake, inner tubes, 
cyclometers, parts, repairs and every 
Do not wait— 
great fund of in 
sts @ postal 


today for large catalog containing a 
eful bieycle information It only « 


get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P- 54, ee 
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t’s the Scientific Way 
af 5 ~ Vegetable Bectatine Easy 


Just unwind American Seedtape from spool and plant 
as directed. Selected seeds, prope rly spaced inside 
paper tape and fastened with glue fertilizer, insures a 
quick, sturdy growth, because the paper attracts moist- 
ure to the a ready fertilized seed. Sprouts much earlier 
than seeds planted in soil. Proper spacing means no 
seed wasted—no thinning out. You save time and 
back-breaking labor. 

Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and 
Red Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 

ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each pack- 
age. Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO. 
1624 Walnut Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Per Month Buys This Visible 
Oliver Typewriter 


Nothing Down — Free Trial. Less than 
Agenis’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keep it, send us $4 a month, 


Our booklet is worth sending for, because it 
tells you how to save $41.50, It’s FREE. 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166 R-22 N. Michigan Blvd , Chicago 
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Sally she never saw, except sometimes 
on her way to and from Richard’s room. 
Mary was nearly every moment with 
Sally. Phoebe’s only real companion and 
approach to comfort in those days was 
Wizzy, and the little dog followed her 
everywhere like a small decrepit shade, 
and slept close to her at night, wrapped 
in his little blanket, where he could 
nudge her with his hot, dry nose when 
evil dreams harassed him. In some dim, 
doggish way he certainly felt that being 
near Phoebe was the next thing to being 
near his master. 


UUM IDANAMIN I ES Wee 


N the tenth of these dreadful, unreal 
days, near six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Phoebe had just sunk into a troubled 


doze, when a wild, inhuman scream 
roused her. She sat up, trembling all 
over, and Wizzy started up, too, his scruff 


bristling. If it had not been for the dog’s 
action: she would have lain down again, 


thinking she had dreamed, so deathly 
was the stillness of the house after that 
one awful cry. tut as it was, she 


lighted her candle as soon as her shak- 
ing fingers could find the matches and, 
throwing on a dressing gown, went out 
into the hall. 


A low wind was making a harp of the 


outer door, the old clock beat immova- 
bly on. These were the only sounds. 


But then she saw a band of yellow light 
under Sally’s door. As she gazed at it 
Miss Lee came running out. 

Pheebe rushed to her. 

“Can’t stop now,” she said, running on 
down the stairs. Phoebe was after her 
like a deer. She gasped as she ran: 

“You must tell me. Is he—dead?” 

Miss Lee was passionately breaking ice 
from the big lump in the refrigerator. 

“No—get me a bowl, please. No—it’s 
his mother—doctor told her—out of dan- 
ger—went off like that—sorry can’t stop,” 
and thus telegraphically speaking, Miss 
Lee seized the bowl without ceremony, 
clapped the ice into it and was off up- 
stairs again in a fleet run. 


H@BE followed slowly. Her knees 
felt as though made of wet blotting 


paper now. She helped herself up each 
step by the banisters. 

What seemed to her long hours after- 
ward, Mary came out in her soft, white 
dressing gown. Her face was very pale 


but quiet, and hope stirred in Phcebe’s 
heart. Holding Wizzy to her, she stum- 
bled forward. 

“Mary—” she called in a hoarse whis- 
per. Mary 

Mary turned with a start and came 


toward her, She took her.and Wizzy in 


her kind arms. ; 
“You poor dear little seul’ she said. 
“You look half frozen. ft’s% all right, 


darling. Don’t shake so. Dr. Patton has 
pulled Sally through. It was the shock 
of joy after her long despair. Come 
back to your room, poor baby. We shall 
have you ill next thing.” 


HE drew Phebe into her bedroom and 

made her get into bed. 

“My poor, poor baby!” she said, cud- 
dling her. “I'm afraid you’ve been dread- 
fully neglected all these sad days. Your 
little patties are like ice. Are your feet 
cold?” 

She slipped her hand under the bed- 
clothes and felt the marble-cold feet. 

“Just you wait a minute,” she said, 
nodding and smiling. 

She went quickly out and came back in 
a few minutes with a bottle of hot water 


” 


in a crocheted cover. It seemed to 
Phoebe that she had never felt a more 
blissful sensation than the contact of that 
bottle’s warmth with her frozen feet. 
Tears came to her eyes. 

“Cousin Mary, you’re an angel!” she 


choking and dragging Mary’s head 
convulsively down to her with both arms. 
“Now—now—” murmured Mary. “Don’t 
you be imitating poor Sally. There— 
there— 
if she had really been a tearful baby. 
“T’ll tell you what I'm going to do!” 
cried suddenly, 
her finger wisely to her lips. The little 
dance had come back to her light eyes. 
“We're both rather cold and forlorn—I'm 
going to make us both a cup of nice 
hot tea!” 
“Oh, Cousin Mary—dear Cousin Mary,” 


murmured Vhabe, between tears and 
laughter. “It’s like when you read of 


good things to eat in a book and get so 
hungry. It seems I’d rather have a cup 
of tea right now than go to heaven!” 
“But first, Madame Greedy,’ replied 
Mary, “we're going to have a nice blaze 
vaultlike apartment of yours. 


| Where does America keep her kindling?” 


Ena 
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Unexpected! 














‘*And so it is. 
That’s the difference.’’ 


freshness. 


NATIONAL L 


New York Boston 
Buffalo Chicago 
QJobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, Philadelpbia) 





A house is only as old as it looks. 
in colors tastefully selected and with paint mixed of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil looks new, and long retains that look of 


Write for our Paint Adviser No. 





“Why, John, you said it was an o/d house!” 
But the painter has been at work. 


A house painted 


Such paint wears long and smoothly, without cracking and scaling. 
Consult your painter as John did his. 
other improvement so satisfactory can be made for the same money. 


No 


Make your house new. 


75 —a group of helps, Free 






D COMPANY 


Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


Cincinnati 














This Book 


FREE 





Request 


A Moore SECURITY Loose Leaf Outfit 


A perfect, quick, easy bookkeeping system, understood 
at a glance 
In use in more than 200,000 offices. 
Sketches FREE for forms to handle special conditions. 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS contains 
160 ay at mem oe and describing the most popular forms 
used in business, factory, professional and educational offices 
—complete i on easily installing and 
Correctly a Loose Leaf System for any purpose—this book 
to anybody who writes for it _on his 
own or his firm’s b y. 
JOHN C. MOORE CORP. 866 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Estab, 1839. Mfrs, Loose Leaf Record Books and Blank Books 




















ABLAC 


Face Powper 


HE 


THE RETURN TO OUTDOORS 


marks a trying time for dainty complexions and ten- 


der skins. LABLACHE, the powder invisible, pro- 
tects and perpetuates that velvety smoothness, Used 
by millions of discriminating 
women the world over, 
Exquisitely fragrant. 
A constant delight. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 60c. 
a box of druggists or 













by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Send 10c. 


Sor @ sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 24 





Nd Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 

















It must 
be tasted— 


can appreciate 
delicate flavor of 


before you 
the dainty, 





She patted and soothed her as | 


she | 
straightening and putting | 


MAPLEINE 


Many delicious 
dishes are made 
with it. Try 
in icings, on tea 
cakes, in ice 
cream, whipped 
cream, etc. 

Use it for flavoring 
sugar syrup. 
Grocers sell it If 
yours doesn’t, we will 
supply you. 

Send 2c stamp for 


“Mapleine Dainties” 
recipe book. 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 
Dept.E9 Seattle, Wn. 



































Do not wait a single minute, but arrange now to 


get a piano--a beautiful sweet-ton 

piano for your children and yourself. 
Our easy plan has made it possible, so that without any in- 
convenience you can get a piano at FACTORY - TO - HOME 
price. Write for our catalogue and plan and select your piano 
@t once and we will shipit to you FREIGHT PREPAID. Try it 


Free 30 Days. 


If you decide to keep it you can have 


3 to 5 Years to Pay. 


If It does not please you send it back at our expense. 

WE ASK NO REFERENCES. 
Se ant hep aeuato end happiness away from Lape aapal us 
children when you can get a SCHMOLLER & MUELLER # 
toned piano, GUARANTEED FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 
at such a low price and on such easy terms. 


SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO CO. 
Established 1859 Capital and Surplus, oom 4~ 000,000.00 
Dept. CW. 44 uA NECRASKA 


Soumouian & Momiz Piano ‘Co... 
Dept. © W 44 Omaha, Nebraska 
Please send me your plan and catalogue. 


MOLLER & MUBLLER 
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THE SHOP WINDOW 


FIND 
AND 


EVERYTHING 
INFORMATION ABOUT MANY 


FROM A MEMORANDUM BOOK TO 
INTERES 


AN APPLE ORCHARD, 
BY READING 


You 
TING ARTICLES THESE 


CAN GET VALU- 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





Business Opportunities 
lf You Are Not Earning $5,000 A Year, If You 


possess dignity and force, as well as ability to speak 
good English clearly and logically, write us. If you 
have spare time you would like to turn into money, 
write us. We have a successful, thoroughly-tried-out 
orchard selling proposition, on which a few men are 
making very good incomes. We want to get in touch with 
a few more men of the highest class. If you have had no 
selling experience, but possess the natural qualifications 
outlined, we will train you. It is possible for you to make 
a very large income if you work hard, using the scientific 
methods prepared by us. State age and experience. 
Only high grade men need apply. Lamb & Company, 
239 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Managerial Opportunity. al Opportunity, 
managerial, is open to a man cael a Sa record as a 
manager and director of high grade salesmen. An eastern 
life insurance company, in business sixty years, wants a 
manager for a new field, to be opened in connection with 
its development plans. The right man will be trained, 
under salary, at the home office and will be given a share 
in the profits of his office in addition to his regular re- 
muneration. Address Box 10, 416 West 13th Street, 
New York City. 

Are You Satisfied With Your Present Income? 
Would you like to represent a large manufacturer? There 
is a demand for our goods. You can sell them at a liberal 
profit. We will supply you with free printed matter and 
selling instructions. fore you decide on any other line 
of work send for our Test Offer. It will interest you. Kimo 
Mfg. Co., 160 Kimo Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Build A Business Your Own, And Esc 
salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection Business. 
Limitless field; little competition. Few opportunities so 

rofitable. Send for ‘Pointers’ today. American Col- 
ection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


Wanted Men And Wom Good Education 
to do outside work presenting n yo + getting plan to 
Banks, Trust Co.'s, Savings Banks, Building & Loan Ass‘ns, 
in towns of from 500 to 20,000 pop. Must give bond or Al 
references. Address Burns Co., 29 West 38th St., New York. 








ict Managers Wanted Every Town To 
manage mail sales agency and jobbing business; repeat 
order article; samples, new sales plan furnished; $100 capi 
tal will create steady income. Write (no postals) Manufa 
turer, B-3785 Broadway, New York. 


Start Mail Order Business. Senate Corpora- 
tion supplies best mail seliers. Factory prices. Quick re- 
turn proposition. Copyrighted Prospectus free. Mississippi 
Valley Co., Inc., 67 E. 5th St., Pittsburg, Kansas. 





Typewriters, Office Supplies 


Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
‘4 to 44 mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented anywhere 
applying rent on price. First class machines—rent one 
and judge on these most liberal terms. Write for cata- 
log 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. 
Lake St., Chic icago, = 





This Month— 100 No. 3 Oliver Visible Sune 
writers at a sensational price. Terms $3 a month—5S days’ 
Free Trial—completely equipped. Guaranteed same as if 
regular catalog price were paid. United States Typewriter 
Exchange, Dept. 242, Federal Life Bldg., Chicago. 


Just Habit Te Insist Upon Paying $100.00 For A 
typewriter. Don’t waste your money e have them from 
$5.00 up. Profit by our years of experience. Listen! Write 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, 32B Park Row, N.Y. City. 








Stamps, Coins, Post Cards 


Stamp Collecting Is Interesting, Instructive And 
profitable. Only ten cents starts you with Album and 
538 stamps, including Rhodesia, Jamaica (Waterfalls), 
China (Dragon), Malay (Tiger), etc. Big lists and $3 
Coupons Free! We Buy Stamps. Hussmar Stamp Com- 
pany, sanademionetins L, St. Louis, Mo. 


Watch Your Change. Many Rare Coins Worth 
100% premium and More circulating. Right now we pay 
$1 to $1000.00, for rare dates to 1909. Get Posted. Send 
only 4c. Get our Large Illus. Coin Circular. Numismatic 
Bank, Begs. C, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Stam 100 All | Different, Album, Mill. Scale 
and 1,0 Hinges only 12c. 1,000 all different stamps, $2.00 

20 different foreign coins, 25c. We buy stamps and coins 
—Buying Lists, 10c. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio. 








Hunting 


Hunting -‘In Colorado And Wyoming. — Hand- 
some 32-page book containing information on the best 
hunting districts in Colorado and Wyoming, a digest of 
the game laws of the two States, map and twenty-eight 
intimate pictures of wild life in colored haif-tones. Any 
one of these pictures, mounted, would be worth the price 
of the book. For 10 cents we will send it postpaid. 
Passenger Department, Union Pacific R. R. Co., Room M4, 
Omaha, Neb. 








Patents 





U. S. And Foreign Patents And Trade-Marks. 
Free book and opinion as to patentability. Joshua R. H. 
Potts, Patent Lawyer, 8 Dearborn St., Chicago. 929 Chest 
nut St., Philadelphia. 805 G St., Washington. 
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Window Trimming 


Let Us Send You Full lnformetion | On| Window 
Trimming, Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Monthly Paper. The oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. The Koester School, 302 Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


Pianos, Musical Instruments 
Used Sieees Offer Biggest Velunn We Sell Many 


good makes from $125 up; delivery free, anywhere; easy 
terms; the ‘‘Pease” record for 69 years guarantees satis- 
faction. Write for bargain list. Pease Piano Factory, 
Leggett Ave., Bronx, New York. 





From Producer to Consumer 


; Try Sabet Suse Prune Direct Pen y 
Big fellows, delicious to cook or eat from hand. Sun 
cured. Prepaid anywhere in U.S. 5 lb. net carton $1.25 
—10 Ib. net carton $2.00. Ha! G. Osburn, Los Gatos, 
Santa Clara Co., California. 





Cigars—-High Grade Hand Made Havana Cigars. 
Private box trade a specialty. Goods guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or money refunded. Brands, El Gantola, Lan- 
caster Belle, Someone, Grower's Bond, Brevas Gaudi. A. 8. 
Gantz & Son, Mfrs., Lime & New Sts., Lancaster, Pa. 








Motion Picture Plays 


Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Show Card Writing 


Learn Show Card Writing. My om, Gumine 
in 14 easy lessons, makes you an expert. Graduates earn 
big salaries. Booklets, testimonials, etc., free. Bert L. 
Daily, 100 Ranh Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Short Stortes 


Detectives 


Duplicating Devices 





Phillips School. Personal Instruction. Story 
Writing or Photoplay Writing. State which. Inspirational 
Booklet free. “Story Market” or *‘Photoplay Market,"’ 10c 
each. Phillips Studio, 14 DC.—156 Sth Ave., New York. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS 


We Can Find Out Anything You Want To 
know here or any place. Famous detectives 26 years 
Write details for flat rate cost. Fair terms. Dougherty’s 
Detective Bureau, 31 Broadway, N. Y. City. Drawer C 


ARE IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE 


WHO CAN QUALIFY, 


You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Every 
letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 
“Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complete. Booklet Free. 
W. E. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BS 


THE FOLLOWING 


ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING 


Real Estate 


Men Of Ambition Prosper In The Southeast. 
Small capital with energy wil escomaliah wonderful re- 
sults. Dairy, stock, fruit or poultry will make you inde- 
pendent. Land sells from $15 an acre up. Growing sea- 
son from 7 to 10 months duration. Modern schools, good 
highways and churches. The “Southern Field” magazine 
and farm lists on request. M. V. Richards, Land & Ind. 
Agt., Southera Ry., Room 16, W ashington, b. C. 











Money-Making Farms, 21 States, $15 To $50 An 
acre; live stock, tools and crops often included a settle 
quickly, Big Special Bargain Sheet free. E. A. Strout 
Farm Agency, Station 67, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 





LONG ISLAND 
New York Is Expanding More Rapidly Than Any 


city in the world. Improved lots in beautiful residential 
park at Hempstead, Long Island, six miles from New 
York, $240 up; small amount down; easy monthly pay- 
ments; all city conveniences; every lot guaranteed high 
and dry; many fine residences now on property; five 
cent trolley to ocean; title guaranteed; gilt-edged invest- 
ment; send for photographic map and illustrated booklet. 
W. Kaye, 277 Broadway, New York City. 





VIRGINIA 


Cattle Can Graze In Virginia Almost Every Day 
in the year. Little snow; abundant rainfall. Ideal cli- 
mate for dairying, stock, fruit or general farming. Good 
farm lands $15 an acre up. Write for information. F. H. 
LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Room 245 
N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 
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Collections 


ss chaiidenialil Big a nent Results. 
T A./. 7 the reason they patronize us. Our service covers the 
country. No advance fees. Established 1906; Members 
Chicago Ass'n of Commerce; Wiley & Mack, General 
Counsel; Highest commercial and bank references. Write 
us today. Conie W. Mack & Co., Otis Bldg., Chicago. 
“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody, 
and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from henens Oe 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G, Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Great Salt 
Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. ‘Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


Pinkerton Co., U. S. Detective Agency, Boyce 
Building, Chicago, Ill., force payment of bad‘ accounts 
everywhere. Specialty men please write us. Send for 
pom ulars. 
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Auto Instruction 














Earn Big Money. Be A Chauffeur C Or | Repair 
man. We teach you at home and assist you to position. 
Best system, lowest prices. Free models. Write for free 
Book. Practical Auto School, 1154 Pearl St., New York. 


OPPORTUNITIES 





Agents Wanted 


fen ents: A New Line With Big Maney Making 
possibilities selling the nationally known Evinrude Kow 
boat or Canoe Motor at resorts or wherever boating exists. 
Attaches in one minute. Easy to start. Simple in opera- 
tion. Economical. Officially adopted by twelve Govern- 
ments including the United States. Magneto equipped. 
Drives a Rowboat eight miles per hour, Canoe twelve 
miles per hour. Weighs 50 lbs. Can be carried like a 
satchel. Write for particulars today. (Get started early. 
Evinrude Motor Company, 159 F St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Agents protected on territory and price. Full co-oper- 
ation. Profit by our national advertising. 








A Golden Opportunity Offered Live Men Selling 
Pure Spun Aluminum Utensils and Specialties. We furnish 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods. 
Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned inte profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, Ill. 

a 


A ents, Would You Take A Steady Job With 
regular weekly income to start and chance to work up to 
big yearly profits? No experience required. Great crew 
managers’ proposition. We manufacture. Middlemen 
profits saved.—Get posted on our 1914 exclusive territory 

business-building selling plans. Act quick. E. M. Davis 
Pres., R 61, Davis Blk., Chicago 


Here’ s A Line Of a Sian And islam, 
ers in styles to suit every home and purse. The Torring 
ton line is built by an established firm with a reputation 
to maintain. Big profits. Quick sales. No trouble. 
Write for descriptive catalog and terms to agents 
Sweepcleaner Co., Box A, _Torrington, Conn 


Wanted: Men And anes Can Earn Big Mone 
taking orders for our fast selling seven bar box of ney 
Grade Toilet Soap. Big seller; big profit; repeat orders 
assured. Write at once for full particulars. Crofts & Reed 
Co., Ce., Dept. 8-246, Chicago. 

nts Senate s A Fast Selling Article. New 
ro Sriced Self Heating Iron. Easy sale-—large profits 
demand enormous. Write Today for Money Making Plans 
and how to obtain Free Sample. C. Brown Mfg. Co., 
2832 Brown Bidg , Cincinnati, O 








Best Paying Agency Proposi- 
making less than 82) monthly, 
Novelty 


Agents Vented. 
tion in U, If you are 
write and tes us show you how to make more 
Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Sign Men—Make Big Money Handling Our 
Metallic Letters. Best.cheapest. Be independent. No ex 
gay we show how. Sample, instructions free 

. Y. Sign Letter Co., 371 Fulton St. » Brooklyn, N.Y 





Photo Pillow Tops, Portraits, Frames, Sheet 
Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. Prompt 
shipments; samples and catalog free to agents. W days’ 


Desk G, Chicago, IL. 


credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., 


Agents To Take Orders For Visiting And Busi- 
ness Cards of Distinction, Sell at sight. Large Profits 
Complete Outfit Free. The Forman Printery, 95-W Bank 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. 








Gold Glass Letters 
These letters and 
Chicago 


Agents: For “ Everbrite”’ 
for window signs and house numbers 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, lad 


Agents Wanted 





Sten Or Women Can You Spend A ony Sean 
a day representing us in your community? Your income 
will be large if you are a willing worker and have ability. 
We guarantee Cyclone Sweepers and Vacuum Cleaners 
many styles—against all defects. Exclusive territory to 
capable men and women. Liberal terms. Splendid line 
for window display in established stores. Write Dept. / 
Cyclone Vacuum Cleaner Co., Bradford, Pa. Reference— 
First Nat'l Bank, Bradford. 


General Managers And Agents Wanted In 
every town not yet represented. Not one but three 
articles for households that reduce the high cost of 
living while increasing its luxuries. Large profits to 
the right kind of men. Must be able to handle agents 
and have $50 in cash. Delay means loss of oppor- 
tunity. Write today. Culinary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 240 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 





Agents, Sell Money-Making Books! Build Up A 
dignified, paying business in your town. Profits about 
one-third. Two or three hours each day or evening should 
show handsome returns. Men or women do equally well. 
Our plan is new, simple, unique. Two big new sellers just 
out. Write. Small, Maynard & Co., 13 Beacon St., Boston. 





We Furnish You Capital To Run A Profitable 
business of your own. Become one of our local represen 
tatives and sel! high grade custom made shirts, also guar 
anteed sweaters. underwear, hosiery and neckties, direct 
tothe homes. Write Steadfast Mills, Dept. 24, Cohoes, N.Y. 


0 Invention. Scrubs, 


Agents Big inate 
no cloths Big sale, big 


takes up water. No wringing, 
profit Exclusive territory. Patent Vacuum Cleaners, 
Washers, Fiber Brooms, Polish Mops, etc. Write today 
Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. (o., Dept. 343, Chicago. 


Can You Do What Others Are Doing ? A Large 
manufacturer wants reliable workers established every 
where. Guaranteed hosiery sold only through agents. Lib 
eral terms. J, Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal busi 
ness ~- Send today for price list. Splendid field for 
agents . Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 





Wide-Awake oo Or Crew Si aii Can 
secure special concession and reap the benefit from the best 
money making agency proposition on the market by writing 
now for full particulars Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 





Theodore Roosevelt Is Again Writing For Scrib- 
ner’s. Magazine subscription solicitors can earn big com- 
missions. Inquire Desk Scribner’s Magazine, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York 


Agents Wanted. Sell Latest Vacuum Cleaner. 
Every woman wants one. Guaranteed. Special trial offer. 
Many other snappy household articles. Big profits. Write 
Jos. C. Barnett Co., Manufacturers, Riverside, lowa. 


re ‘Wented To Sell Our Celebrated H. & R. 





Medicated Skin and Scalp Soap. Perfumes and Toilet 
Articles. Cash Commission. Goods guaranteed. Hopfinger 
& Roth, 208 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Agents In Every City To Handle Our Triplex 
Folding Handbag; big profits, exclusive territory; write 
for terms and free catalog; other big sellers. S. B. Diamond 
& Bro., 35 West 2ist Street. New York City. 








We Are The Largest Seoufeunanen Of Twisted 
Wire Brushes in America. Highest grade goods. best service 
highest profit. Write for our new catalog. You are sure 
to win. Fuller Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, Hartford,Conn. 


Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our 
guaranteed food flavors in tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 
large profits. Exclusive territory Permanent business 
C. H, Stuart & Co,, 27 Union, Newark, N. Y. 


‘Institute. 


Agents Wanted 


Agents Make Big Senay Selling The LaPlexio 
Massager. Every man and woman needs one. Costs less 
than others. Costs nothing to operate. No complicated 
parts. A child can use it. Creates envied complexions. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. Write for 
special Agents proposition and free booklet “The Story 
fhe Mirror Told.’ The Aquavac Company, Dept. C, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York. 





a ents— Steve's A Money Maker. New Low- 
Priced Portable Oil Gas Stove. Light in weight—compact 

practical. Every home a possible customer. Cooks, 
bakes, heats. Sells both in Summer and Winter. Write 
Today for our Money Making Proposition. The World 
Mfg. Co., 41%8 World Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 





$2500 Accident And Health Policy For $6.00 
yearly. No dues or assessments. Pays $2500 death, $15 
weekly for injury or sickness. Sells to men and women. 
Ages 6 to 70. $5000 Policy for $10 yearly. Deposit with 
State. Write to Underwriters, Newark, N. J. 


Both Sexes Keep Half—Postage Paid. Lightning 
Silver and Jewelry Polish. Every woman, hotel and res- 
taurant with silverware buys. No rubbing. Positively harm- 
less; absolute guarantee. Chance to make steady customers 


Lightaing Metal Polish Co., 1367 A, B’way, N. Y. 
Beene Mfg. Co., he Best: “C4, Muncie, Ind., 


wants a few good general agents for Feeny Vacuum Clean 
ing machine. New exclusive type; unequalled in power; 


sells at popular price; good contract with exclusive terri 
tory. Answer today 
Agents And Crew Menegers, (Both Sexes). We 


manufacture a full line of Household Necessities, needed 
in every home. Big Profits and Sure Sales To Hustlers. 
Only responsible persons need apply. General Appliance 
Factory, Dept. H, Marinette, Wis 


Wanted: Subscription Men And Women To 
call on the Medical Profession and Drug Trade. Big 
commission. Need not interfere with present occupation. 
Romaine Pierson, Publisher, 83 Fulton St., New York 





The Fuller Dustless Floor And Wall Mop, With 
adjustable handle, and hand duster, are indispensable to 
housekeepers. Sells at sight--Large profit toagents. Write 
today. Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Pl., Hartferd, Conn 


Each Town To Dis- 
$15 a week to start; 
required. Address 
Boston, Mass. 


Honest Man Wanted In 
tribute free advertising premiums; 
experience unnecessary; references 
McLean, Black & Co., 148. Beverly St., 


Cost 3c, Sell 15¢ To25c. Homes Buy 12 To 40 Sets; 
hotels hundreds. Free samples. Anyone can attach. Gliding 
Casters. Save carpets, furniture. Carried in pocket. Agents 
earn big money weekly. Eve rerip C ©.,20B. Warren St..N.¥ 

Agents—“‘Large Profit” Free Seanite Our Gold 
& Silver Sign Letters for Store fronts & Office windows 
Easily applied. Big demand everywhere. Write 
for liberal offer to agents. 432 N. Clark, Chicago, Il 


today 


Household Necessity Recently invented Sells 
readily at 5c. Costs distributors 25c Nothing like it on 
the market. Te sted and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Get your territory now. Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago 
“Others Mowe. Earn Rate Money 
in spare time or entire time, selling my window sign letters 
Always indemand. No experience required. Samples and 
particulars free. Chas. Goodman, 117 Nassau St., N. Y. C 


Get The Habit. 


You Can Make $$$$ As Our General Or 
local agent. Non-aleoholic flavors, perfumes, etc.; save 
consumer SOT Permanent business. Big profits. Free 
Sample. Pitkin & Co., 115 Redd St., Newark, N. Y 


High-Grade Salesmen 


Solicitor Wanted In Each 
town to sell income insurance to men and women. Policy 
costing $10 a year pays $5000 for accidental death—$25 a 
week sickness or injury. $5 a year buys policy paying 
$2000 accidental death—$15 a week injury or sickness, 
Midland Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 


Bright Aggressive 


Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 


to-measure high grade men’s tailored suits from $9.00 to 


$22.00. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outtit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 


Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicago. 


Salesmen Wanted Residing In Or Making Small 
towns. Take orders on our special plan allowing return 
of unsold goods. Makes quick easy sales, $4.00 commis- 
sion on each order. Write for pox ket outfit today. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago. , 





Salesmen Who Know They Can Sell Meritorious 
land that will stand investigation. Splendid contracts for 
men who can make good. Car-fare allowed purchasers, 
Palm Beach County Land Co., Box 3/3, Stuart, Florida. 





Be A Detective—Earn A Large Monthly Salary; 
easy work; we show you; open to all. ixperience un- 
necessary; full particulars mailed to you. ee Wagner, 
1243 Lexington Ave., New York. Dept. 4 

Wanted,—Men 18 To 35 As Government Railway 
Mail Clerks. Big Pay. Examinations everywhere soon, 


Schedule and sample questions free. Franklin Institute, 
y 


Dept. D 117, Rochester, N 
A gents Wanted 
At : Last A Compressed Air Clothes Washer; 


" 


cleans tub of clothes in 3 min Washday now a pleas- 
ure. Women grab it at $1.50. Price to agents 50 cents. 
Wendell Washer Co., 191 Oak St., Leipsic, O 

Increase Your Income. An enesting Conse 
wants live representatives all over the country. Different 
Fine opportunity for men who mean business. 
% Broad S., OMee 137, New York City. 


branches, 
Hagen Co., 


Territory Raneasse Wanted For Guaranteed Prod- 
uct. We will make first sales, and give the commission to 
a hustler, who can produce and handle 
Manager, Washclea . Manufacturing Co., 


agents. Address, 
Boonville, Mo. 


Are You In A Salaried Rut ? 
selling our postal curd disk records 
machine. Mail around to friends. 
Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, N 


Earn More Money 
Play on any dis 
Gintona Co., lla So, 


Rates and I nformation 


We Maintain A Department To Co-Operate 
with advertisers. We will prepare copy or help you in 
any way possible. Questions gladly answered and com 
plete information supplied on request. We solicit sug 
gestions as to ways in which to improve this page. 


Smallest copy accepted—four lines. Cost, $3.00 a line, 
+¢ discount for cash with order; 1634% discount on six-time 
consecutive orders— total discount deducted from sixth in- 
sertion. The next six classified issues are : May 2, 16, June 
6, 2, and July 4 and 18. Rate for all issues after Sep- 
tember 30th, 1914, $3.50 per line. An average of eight 
words to each line of space. Forms close three weeks in 
advance of date of issue (for instance, forms close for 
the May 2nd issue on April lith). To eliminate book 
keeping, check must accompany order unless placed by 
a recognized advertising agency. Address nearest office. 
1110 Westminster Building, Chicago, or 414 West 13th St., 
New York City. 
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N 
Starrett 


Combination 
Square — 


chanic and every man who works 
about his home should have. 


It's a try-square with a sliding head 
which may be fastened at any point 
on the grooved scale which serves as 
the blade. In the head is a spirit 
level, and one face is at an angle of 45 
degrees so that this tool may be used 
as a rule, square, level, bevel, depth 
gage,and marking gage. Inaddition 
it may be purchased with protractor 
head and center gage for fine work. 

Ask your hardware dealer to show you this 
and other Starrett Tools. Send to us for our new, 


free 320-page catalog No. 20 S. B., showing 2100 
styles and sizes of tools with prices. 


“he LS Starrett Co 


yyorld’s Greatest Toolmakers 


Athol, Mass. af 


MemMecR OF 











Here’s a tool that every me- \} 














of value secured by Mason. Fenwick & 


Pee ae 


Lawrence, Washington. D. C., and New 
York City. Fstb. 1861. BOOKLET FREE. 
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Tells What You Are * 


You may have good looks, you may wear 
good clothes, you may pass muster in the 
crowd, but the crucial test of personality comes 
when you speak—your speech tells what you are. 

In business and public life nothing counts 
for more. Fit yourself for leadership— 


Give Him 15 Minutes a Day 


IN PRIVACY, AND LEARN 


How to Speak 
in Public 


Make After-Dinner Speeches — Address 
Board Meetings—Make Political Speeches 
—Sell More Goods—Develop Power 


and Personality—Increase Your Vocabu- 
| lary — Acquire Poise and Confidence 


7. 

Grenville Kleiser, famous speech specialist, 
teaches men, by mail, to become convincing 
speakers. Takes only a few minutes daily in 
your home or offices Twenty thousand suc- 
cessful professional and business men have 
benefited; so can you, wherever you live— 
whatever you do. 

ARNOT M. LOOP, Pres., Warren Brush Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio: ‘The Kleiser Course is the 
finest I ever saw—an education in itself. You have 
sought to convey a message that would lift men to high- 
er thoughts, to greater deeds. I have lately made ad- 
dresses that I would not have dared attempt before. I 
wish every earnest man could take this course.” 


SEND THIS BLANK FOR FREE INFORMATION 





= — 


| the time it 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Dept.39 New York Cit 
Please send by mall, with no, obligation to buy, full informa. 
tion of Kleiser’s Mail Course in Public Gpecking and the 
Development of Mental Power and Personality. 
Name. 


Local Address.......... 


POst- Office .......+++00+. ° 








All her life long Phoebe recalled that 
cup of scalding tea—drunk as the gray 
dawn broke over World’s-End on that 
day of deliverance—as something nectar- 
ous, ambrosial, divinely lifted above 
all other food that she had ever tasted 
or ever would taste. And she asked 
Mary to warm a little saucer of cream 
dashed with tea for Wizzy, to whom this 
beverage was a consolation for most of 
the ills of life. She got up when Mary 
had gone, too restless to stay in bed. 


RAPPING her warm, fur-lined 

dressing gown about her, she went 
to the window and looked out. She al- 
ways slept with her shutters open, as 
Owen liked them, and now she saw the 
pale scarf of the dawn floating above the 
dark horizon, beyond the winter twigs, 
like a white signal waved by Hope it 
seemed to her, and yet—and yet— Oh, 
where was her resolution to tell him all 
just as soon as she knew whether Rich- 
ard would live or die? If only he had 
believed those cruel, true words! The 
door opened as on that other day and 
Owen entered. He was very pale, but 
the stony look had gone from his face. 
He came over to the window and stood 
beside her. 

“He will live,” he said in a low voice. 

Phebe took his hand timidly—then 
held it to her lips and heart, and he did 
not seek to stay her. She did not look 
at him, and he, too, was gazing at the 
quickening east. A redbird streaked by 
like a flame springing from the ashen 
branches. Owen was speaking again— 
to himself now. He was speaking his 
thoughts aloud, muttering distinctly : 

“It was those words,” he said—‘those 
words—” Suddenly, in that cold, bleak 
dawn, standing there actually touching 
the one desire of her heart, little Phoebe 
was caught up on that Mount of Trans- 
figuration whose arid splendor breaks, if 


human lives. 


HE stepped back a little from 
and said in.a small, still voice: 
“But—they were true words 





“Eh?” he said, like a man rising con- 


| fused to the surface of his own thoughts. | 


“What—Richard said—that day—about 
| me—was true—” 
| There came a silence. She saw his 
hand go up over his eyes. Then he 
| reached out his other hand behind him 
without turning and drew her to him. He 
held her so tight against him that he 
hurt her, but this pain was beautiful. If 
he would only hold her tighter—tighter 

until the crushed life stopped aching- 


“You—you—didn’t understand—” she 
faltered piteously. “Oh, put me from 
you! It was true. I was his 


“Don’t!” 
no need 
it when I married you 
would tell me 


he cried sharply. 


and 
some day—” 


I knew you 


E caught her up to him in both arms 
now, and she felt his cheek pressed 
down upon her hand and the tightening 


teeth together. 


him whispering. 
“Then—it—it—was pity—” she stam- 
mered. “You—you—didn’t—love me—” 
“Phebe!” he cried. He tried a second 
time to draw her to him. But she held 
him off, saying: 
“No—no— Wait 
was just 


It was pity—all 
pity— Oh, my 
God!” 

And flinging herself down, she buried 
her face on her arms against the win- 
dow sill. 

Now he had drawn 
arms again. His voice 
tremulous anger in it. 

“Phebe! Phoebe! I loved you from 
the first minute I ever saw you—not as 
I do now, but dearly. Do you think I 
could have married you if I hadn’t loved 
you?” He gave a sort of broken laugh, 
then rushed on vehemently: “There was 
pity, too, yes—an infinite compassion for 
a lovely nature wronged and hurt, but I 
believed in you. I always believed in 
you—I knew I had only to wait. I knew 
the truth there was in you—the courage. 
[ knew that you would tell me. When 
I married you, you were sick to death 
in spirit—a little stricken thing: 
hut you, the real you, my Phabe—you 
were there under it all. And for that 


her up into his 
had a sort of 


poor 





T loved you and believed in you and 
waited for this precious hour. Oh, 
| ’hoebe!—little heart—don’t say these 


cruel things to me.” 


To be concluded next week. 


ATS OE a 
by 4 Kile Me Serra = 





only once, through the dark mists of most 


him | 


“There’s 
I've always known it—I knew | 


of the muscles in his jaw as he set his | 
He caught her still closer. | 
“Darling—darling—darling—” she heard | 
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_ Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords 
no idea of the magnitude of the mechanical equipment by 


which it is made effective. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons 
and the enormous quantity of materials required to maintain an 
always-efficient service, various comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 


Poles 


enough to build a stock- 
ade around California— 
12,480,000 of them, worth 
hy lumber yard about 





Wire 
to coil around the earth 
621 times— 15,460,- 
000 miles of it, worth 
about $100,000,000, 
including 260,000 tons 
of copper, worth $88,- 


Lead and Tin 
to load 6,600 coal cars 
—being 659,960,000 
pounds, worth more 


than $37,000,000. 


Conduits 


to go fivetimesthrough 
the earth from pole to 
pole—225,778,000 feet, 
worth in the warehouse 


$9,000,000. 













Telephones 
enough to string around 
Lake Erie—8,000,000 of 
them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
owned, which, with equip- 
ment, cost at the factory 


$45,000,000, 


Switchboards 
in a line would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 


assembled, $90,000,000, 


Buildings 
sufficient to house a city 


of 150,000—more than 


’ ne ; a ho pauline 
4 "Ties which, unfurnished, 
4 ‘* es iN Y and without land, cost 
= ‘“s -~ -” =~ ’ ’ . 

People 


equal in numbers to 
the entire population 
of Wyoming—150,000 
Bell System employes, 
not including those of 
connecting companies. 


The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires 
and cables; the conduits are buried under the great cities; the tele- 
phones are installed in separate homes and offices; the switch- 
boards housed, connected and supplemented with other machinery, 
and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 


One Policy 


One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











—»> Points of interest 








—>Cost of trip 





> Engaging passage 








Are You Planning a T 


_ 


> Preparatory reading 
rip Abroad? 


If so, this travel guide by P. G. L. Hilken is essential—100 pages, over 200 

fine illustrations—sent on receipt of 10c together with full particulars of a 

5 Weeks’ Vacation Tour to London, Paris and Berlin 
including Rhine Trip for $178.40 


arranged by the 


BALTIMORE—SOUTHAMPTON—BREMEN SERVICE 


of the 


North German Lloyd 


whose comfortable, one class (II) cabin steamers provide 
every travel safeguard—comfort without luxury —deli- 


cious meals. Write today to 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO.,15. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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The Humorous Side of an 


| 
URING a re found himself stand- 


Dien cuts Karthquake _ i\ione. i "tn 


quake at Pan- middle an empty 
ama, the severest sen . " track, waving a 
that has visited the By LOUISE POND JEWELL lighted = student 
isthmus in thirty lamp excitedly back 
years, the onlooker and forth at va 
possessed of firm cancy. 

enough nerves or A little lady liv 
philosophic enough ing at Culebra 
dispositio#to forget where the _— slides 
possible danger and into the cut have 
watch his _ fellow been most numer- 
human beings with ous, Waking sud- 
a casual eye would denly, clutched her 
have voted the ex- husband's arm and 
perience one of the cried : 

most amusing of a “We're sliding 
lifetime. Such on- into the cut! We 
lookers are few and are on the edge! I 
far between. If a can feel the house 
house burns, there’s slipping down!” 
the street to run Alert, he waited 
to; if a train falls an instant, then re- 
over an embank- assured her: 

















ment, there’s the “No, it isn’t a 
| bottom of the ditch finally to fall upon; — slide; it’s only an earthquake.” 
even in an accident at sea, there’s the “Only an earthquake!” she cried indig- 


buoyant water to intrust oneself to, as a nantly, and with the utmost contempt 
last resort, after the big ship has been that he should presume to pass upon it: 
abandoned. But when the solid earth “How do you know? I tell you it’s a 
itself yawns beneath you—‘Where are _ slide, and we're in it; I know!” 


|} you?” as one frightened-eyed young Another practical young matron in the 

woman said with a graphic, wide-armed same town exclaimed despairingly as she 
gesture. felt her house rock and sway: 

For example, at intervals along the “Oh, I shall die, I know I shall! We 


| line of the Panama Railroad one sees _ shall all die! And there isn’t a drop of 
abandoned railroad box cars converted whisky in the house!” 

into dwellings for the switchmen and Still another, hearing some one stum- 
other employees to be housed between ble and fall in the upstairs apartment, 
the regular villages. When the earth gasped : 


tremor first shook the isthmus on the “Oh, hear them all falling and dying 
? night of the first of October, a work- all around us!” 
Mis man occupying one of these improvised 
“I dwellings, awakened from sleep by the HE Tivoli Hotel, at the Panama end 
1 sudden jar, thought some misguided loco- of the line, gave many funny pictures 
WY | motive had just coupled onto his house funny afterward, mind you! There 
y | by mistake and was about to pull it off were fearful and wonderful costumes in 


down the track. MHastily seizing and the broad, staid lobby that midnight 
lighting his student lamp, he rushed out hour, and at least one case of hysterics; 
of the house at full speed, waving the and there were very white-eved Jamaican 
improvised signal madly back and forth negroes, who probably, if the truth were 
in the air, in the vain effort to attract known, suffered most of all. 

the attention of the erring engineer and It’s funny when it’s all over. But 
get him to stop backing and filling in in a real earthquake there are, it is 
such an unseemly manner. Needless to safe to say, very few who do not at the 
say, the Big Engineer took His own time time echo the quake inside, For, as the 
about obeying the signal; and when he girl said: “If the earth goes back on 
became fully awake a _ half-clad man you—where are you?” 
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Statement Made in Compliance with the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
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You, Too, Should 
Wear 
| Holeproof Hosiery 














A Style for Every Occasion 
A Grade for Every Purse 


’ ORE than 1,000,000 men, women 
and children know that the won- 
derful success of Holeproof is due 

to an unusual quality. Every hosiery 
advantage is provided—in sty/e, comfort 
and /ight weight. 


The guarantee of six months’ wear with 
every six pairs of Holeproof is only one of the 
reasons for its great popularity. 


Another reason lies in the result of our pol- 
icy of constantly watching the World for every 
hosiery improvement. And our ability to pay 
the costs of adopting the best—an ability that is 
made possible by our great volume of business. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


We send for the World’s finest cotton yarns 
—Egyptian and Sea Island. We pay for these 
yarns an average of 74c per lb. Common yarn 
in this country costs 32c. 


And we have lately imported, at a large 
expense, a great Swiss machine to do our own 
mercerizing because this machine adds a beautiful 
lustre and 22 per cent more strength to the yarn. 


Don’t you want such hose? With all 
their advantages, they cost no more than com- 
mon kinds. 


The genuine Holeproof is sold 
in your town. Ask us for the deal- 
ers’ names. We ship direct where 
there’s no dealer near you, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 
Write for free book that tells all 
about Holeproof. See if you, too, 
don’t want this style, comfort and P 
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wear. RICE LEADERS OF THE 
WORLD ASSOCIATION 





HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


six months. $1.00 per box sor three pairs of children’s, of the dealer who sells them. These are 
guaranteed three months. $2.00 per box for three pairs the durable, stylish gloves that every 


of men's silk Holeproof socks; $3.00 per box for three woman has wanted. Made in all sizes 
; ‘ zes, 


pairs of women’s s#/k Holeproof stockings. Boxes of silk ; 
guaranteed three months. For Women lengths and colors. (534) 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s; $2.00 per box Write for the free book about Hole- 
and up for six pairs of women’s and children’s; $1.00 per lala; proof Silk Gloves, and ask for the name 
box for four pairs of infant’, Above boxes guaranteed cuanafnrete, . 7 
SIGS 














